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Waken at your best 
from deep tranquil sleep 


HERE is one mattress which is designed and 
made solely for the purpose of helping you to 
enjoy calm, peaceful slumber. It is the popular 


WILS ON’S 


-ESTGOOD 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


Filled with resilient curled hair, treated by our 
exclusive process, the ““Restgood’’ Mattress actu- 
ally rests your weary muscles and nerves and 
mind—assisting nature to restore your fitness. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “‘Restgood.” If 
he does not handle it, please write us for infor- 
mation and interesting booklet. Add. Dept.S$10. 


‘Ino monk ATMEL B= Mere) x7 quoronter” 


CHICAGO 


Makers of the famous line of ‘“‘Restgood” army and 
camp equipment; write for booklet 
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Made by 
Western Clock Co. 


The tag on good alarm clocks 


‘THERE are two sure ways to iden- 

tify a good alarm clock: the name 
Westclox on the dial, and the orange 
and buff Westclox tag attached to the 
ring. 

When you find these quality marks 
you know your new alarm clock is a 
good timekeeper, the kind you need 
in times like these. 

All Westclox alarms have the pat- 
ented Westclox construction. They all 
run on time and ring on time. 











Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Big Ben — Baby Ben — Pocket Ben —America — Lookout —/ronclad — Bingo — Sleep-Meter 
La Salle, Ill. U.S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 


@Mestclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 
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Why worry— 
the floor is Valsparred! 


laundry, spills and splashes won’t hurt it 
—in fact, the way to clean a Valsparred 
surface is to wash it with hot water and soap! 


Think of having a varnish on your floors, 
woodwork, and furniture that says, ‘‘Why 
worry when accidents happen??? 


There is one such varnish—Valspar. 


Thousands of tests have proved conclu- 
sively that water, either scalding hot or 
icy cold, positively will not injure its surface. 
Nor will alcohol, ammonia, and such 
liquids turn it white, spot or mar its 
beautiful surface. 


In the bathroom, kitchen, pantry, and 





Use Valspar wherever you need varnish, 
indoors or out. 


It protects and preserves. It is quick- 
drying. It gives a beautiful finish. It is 
wonderfully tough and durable. 


Don’t rest content with merely reading 
about Valspar varnish. Try 72. 


Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps and 
we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 









VALENTINE’S 


AA 








W.P.FULLER & CO., 


Agents for Pacific Coast 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Boise, Ida.; Portland, Ore. ; 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash. 





. VALENTINE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s capitol. 


Back of the Americar. idea suddenly has arisen the black 
menace of the opposing Prussian idea. Under it the 
people are not the Government. Under it the people live 
and prosper, or sacrifice and die, by grace of “Me und 
Gott.” 


Militarism is the mailed fist which supports the divine- 
right Government. It is typified in Hindenburg. 


Wha: a contrast is offered to Hindenburg’s militarism 
by Pershing’s military! Freedom’s military is the people 
embattled. Autocracy’s militarism is the people driven. 


Our boys in France and Italy are the expression in 
military form of the people’s own stern will. When 
Pershing speaks of them to President Wilson, he says, 
“Sir, our armies.” The German soldiers are the servants 
of militarism. Of them Hindenburg says to the Kaiser, 
“Majesty, your armies.” 

The billions of dollars we are gathering here at home 
for military purposes have no taint of militarism on a 
single coin. 





It is more than a pile of stone. 
It is a monument to an idea: “The people ave the Government.” Under no other 
idea is there so great an opportunity to work out individual prosperity and individual 

happiness. 


Germany began her war with no plans for elaborate 
taxation of her people; the Junkers expected to saddle 
the cost of the war upon quickly conquered nations. Not 
so does a free people make war! From the start we have 
gone down into our own pockets for every cent we ex- 
pend; we have never thought of taking; we have thought 
only of spending our blood and our treasure to protect 
our ideal of free national life. 


The menace of Hindenburg makes no American tremble. 
But it makes us grit our teeth and either fight or give! 
What the Government (which is the people) wants to 
borrow, we, the people, as individuals will lend. 


The menace of Hindenburg shall cease to exist in the 
world even as a shadow; and we shall return to our 
individual pursuits under the protection of our national 
ideal successfully defended; and, please God, other 
nations, as the result of this struggle, shall join us and 
our already free Allies in the enjoyment of our blood- 
bought and blood-held freedom. 


BUY U. S. GOV'T BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 





This space contributed for t 
The Publishers of Sunset Magazine 
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WANTED ®& 
3,000 Red-Blooded Men 


“There is no Railroad President—no Corporation Director in America too big for 
the job of handling one of our huts in France,” cables one of America’s best known 
business men from “‘over there.” Here is a chance for you men whom war has skipped. 


Men of the ‘‘skipped generation,’’ men whose fathers were 
in the Civil War and whose sons are in this war—‘‘regular 
fellows,’’ of the in-between age, men who have made good 
in business, made good in times of peace, men whose success 
has come to them through knowing how to handle other 
men—three thousand of you are wanted. 


Three thousand such jobs are waiting— 
at nothing per year—for those who can 
fill them. Nothing per year—nothing but 
the thrill that comes to the man who does 


There’s a need in France right now for 
such as you to take charge of Y. M. C. A. 
huts. These are the unarmed soldiers, nerve- 
proof under a shower of shells, willing to 


sleep where they can, eat when there’s a 
chance, able to work 16 hours a day, good 
mixers, ready to be preachers or friends— 
yes, and at need, game to the core. 


his part, nothing but the tingle of blood 
that squares his shoulders and makes him 
say to himself: “It was my part and I 
did it.” 


Write, giving full details, to Y. M. C. A. Overseas’ Headquarters 
E. D. POUCH, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Contributed through Division of Advertising, ig. United States Gev’t Comm. on Public Information 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“Onh a i minutes, Dolly, and my bath will ‘te ready” 
HE bathing of a child is the most exacting test for any soap. The 


tender skin instantly detects the presence of free alkali or any other 


It is this test multiplied several million fold that proves the mildness, purity and 
safety of Ivory Soap. Ivory is used in nurseries everywhere because it never has 
been known to cause the slightest irritation. 


To use Ivory Soap is to enjoy a delightful bath and toilet, with the added 
satisfaction of knowing that nothing in the lather is even remotely injurious to 


the skin. 


IVORY SOAP. . 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


In the first month of the 
Great War’s fifth year the 
tide definitely, decisively 
and finally turned against 
the Central Powers. For 
the defenders of democracy not one of the 
forty-nine bloody months brought greater 
cheer than August, 1918. Almost a hun- 
dred thousand prisoners and more than a 
thousand cannon, not to mention as- 
tounding quantities of other war mate- 
rial, were captured by Foch’s international 
armies in thirty days. Trench fighting 
came to an end and will be seen no more 
during the last act of the world drama 
except during the winter months. At last 
the offensive weapons originated by the 
Allies, the tank and the armored car, have 
destroyed the superiority the defense 

ained through earthworks, dugouts, 
Tehed wire and machine guns. 

The remarkable effect of these new 
offensive weapons is best illustrated by 
the capture of Thiepval in less than three 
days with only a few hundred casualties. 
During the Somme battle in 1916 it took 
the British three months and cost them 
almost thirty thousand casualties to carry 
this position. 

But the greatest, most promising de- 
velopment of the month was the cracking 
of the German morale. The mass of the 


Victory and 
Peace at Last 


in Plain Sight 


t 





German troops headed from Chateau Thierry for Paris with American chaperones. 


Kaiser’s cannon fodder has at last realized 
that there is no hope of victory. The two 
million privates in the German first ranks 
now are beginning to see that defeat is 
inevitable. With that knowledge the de- 
sire to save his own skin is slowly filling 
the average soldier’s consciousness. It is 
dawning on him that no sacrifice of life or 
limb on his part can save the fatherland, 
and the logical Teuton mind is urging him 
to refrain from wasting his blood for no 
purpose. 

Between equal forces victory rests on 
the state of mind. As yet the forces are 
equal, but the black shadow of American 
man power is falling upon the Teuton 
host. Before the snow flies in 1919, 
Berlin will be humbly suing for peace. 


GF 


U.S. Regiments While the enemy lines 
ill were beginning to crack on 

isembark ON +he western front, history 
Siberian Soil 


repeated itself on the 
other side of the world. 

As in 1898, so in 1918, American trans- 
ports were leaving the Pacific Coast laden 
with troops for Asiatic battlefields. The Si- 
berian campaign was beginning in earnest. 
What this campaign, modest in its in- 
ception, will produce, what effect it will 
have on the history of the world, no man 


knows. The vast reaches of Siberia, equal 
in extent to the United States and far 
richer in undeveloped natural resources 
than Canada, were taken from Asiatic 
tribes by the Slav branch of the Caucasian 
race. The Slavs have by law, backed by 
force, kept out the Chinese, barred Jap- 
anese expansion. Now Chinese, Japanese 
and Anglo-Saxon troops are advancing 
into Slav territory. Their sole aim is to 
restore order and prevent Teutonic dom- 
ination over the Slavs. They have 
pledged themselves to retire as soon as 
this purpose is accomplished, yet circum- 
stances may arise which will prolong the 
joint occupation over a long period. 

For the Pacific Coast Siberia has sud- 
denly become a center of interest rivaling 
northern France. 


vu Uv 


Vladivostok Unfortunately the Slav 
ts Panenstel factions fighting the Bol- 
= Sonne sheviks and their allies, 
Powder Keg the German prisoners, do 


not present a united front 
to the enemy. In Omsk, capital of 
western Siberia, a government of mod- 
erate democratic elements claims control 
over the entire territory. It aims to es- 
tablish a federated Russia composed of 
autonomous parts, with the United States 


COPYRIGHT BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
The August fighting indicates that the German private 


has given up all hope of victory and is beginning to think principally of saving his own skin 
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as a model. In the Vladivostok region 
General Horvath, thanks to the support 
of the Czecho-Slovaks, was in control, and 
General Horvath refused to recognize the 
sovereignty of the Omsk government. 
When he attempted to declare himself 
military dictator of Siberia, Allied troops 
put him into the guardhouse and at 
present a Japanese general is the supreme 
authority in the Vladivostok district. 

On the Siberian border between Harbin 
and Blagovestchensk, General Semenoff 
is operating independently with a force 
recruited from the Amur cossacks and 
Czecho-Slovaks. Semenoff so far has 
shown no inclination to subordinate his 
command to any faction. 

The commander of the American 
troops in Siberia will have to be more than 
an efficient general. In addition to his 
military qualifications he will have to be 
a diplomat of the first order, a statesman 
and an economist. He will have to deal 
with political factions, racial friction and 
economic theorists of a dozen hues. He 
must have tact, infinite patience and firm 
decision. During August the Bolshevik 
forces on the Ussuri river resisted more 
stubbornly than the public had expected. 

Events in Siberia surely are worth the 
country’s closest attention. 


U iv 


Japan Feels The Japanese rice riots 
Red Touch of * hould have been a source 

ouch OF of extreme gratification 
Social Unrest to Herbert Hoover. Not 


that he would have en- 
joyed the spectacle of hungry mobs burn- 
ing and pillaging at random, but rather 
that the complete absence of similar dis- 
orders in the United States is the finest 
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testimonial for the effectiveness of his own 
work. Were it not for the energetic ac- 
tion of the Food Administrator a year ago 
last June, before he was even legally au- 
thorized to act, food riots would have oc- 
curred in every Allied country, including 
the United States, last winter, with con- 
sequences that are not pleasant to specu- 
late upon. 

As the —— stated, the signifi- 
cance of the Japanese outbreaks was 
purely economic. The Japanese masses 
today are as devotedly loyal to the im- 
perial dynasty as they ever were, but 
they long to put their fingers upon the 
throats of those among their fellow sub- 
jects who used the war to enrich them- 
selves through speculation in the necessi- 
ties. Japan, like the United States, has 
passed through a’ period of remarkable 
expansion and profits in commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture, but the fruits of 
this expansion have not been shared by 
the workers. Shipowners, for instance, 
have been clearing a million yen on the 
voyage of a single steamer, but the wages 
of the sailor have gone up only five or six 
yen a month. Wage increases have been 
greater in pen industry, but un- 
checked and uncontrolled speculation in 
staples drove the price of foodstuffs to 
such heights that hundreds of thousands 
actually went hungry. The hungry 
crowds vented their fierce and righteous 
anger upon the property of the profiteers. 
It worked. Though innumerable peti- 
tions and complaints had been pigeon- 
holed, blood and arson brought imme- 
diate governmental action and relief. 

American profiteers might with ad- 
vantage study the result produced by the 
actions of their Japanese blood brothers. 


The Natural The problem of the profit- 
Hi f eer, in the United States 

mony « or anywhere, is a problem 
the Profiteer arising out of the struggle 


for existence. For a thou- 
sand years before the Great War it 
had been entirely legitimate to charge 
what the ak: would bear. The 
entire world was organized on the 
basis of individual selfishness. Every- 
body was striving, had to strive to get all 
he could for what he had to sell, be it mer- 
chandise, muscle or brains, in order to 
survive. There was little mercy for those 
who dropped behind in the competition. 
This habit of thought or action, firmly 
fixed in the endless centuries since the 
communistic tribes turned to individual- 
ism, cannot be altered in a year or two 
even in the flame of white-hot patriotism. 
It will be impossible wholly to eradicate 
profiteering. All that can ‘ee done is to 
reduce it to the lowest possible level, 
eliminate speculation in necessities and to 
take from the profiteer the highest possi- 
ble proportion of his gain through taxa- 
tion. On the other hand, the firing squad 
is too good for the scoundrel who, not 
pet Dy with high legitimate profits, 
palms off inferior and faulty equipment 
on the boys who are shedding their blood 
for his protection. 


U iv 


Bringing the You can patch your old 
Retailer OF — Tousers and wear them 
— another three months. 

His High Perch You can have the old 
shoes half-soled and post- 

pone the purchase of the new pair. You 
can get along without a new watch, a new 
automobile or new hat and never feel 
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German prisoners carrying wounded foes after the battle between Soissons and Chateau Thierry which turned the German victory into a 
American troops played a most important part in this fight 
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MOTHERS OF WESTERN CANADA—From Edmonton, a city of 65,000 inhabitants, over 23,000 soldiers have gone to the front. The two 
mothers sitting side by side in the center have given seventeen soldiers to the cause; none of the others have given fewer than three. Humble 
self-supporting widows and the mother of a brigadier-general were included in this representative gathering—the aristocracy of war sacrifice 


uncomfortable in these days of leaping 
rices, but you can’t postpone eating. 
Ko matter what other commodities we 
can dispense with, we can’t go without 
the usual allowance of food. 

Who is responsible for the extraordi- 
Nary increase in the retail food prices 
during the last year? The producer is 
receiving no more than he did a year ago; 
the jobbers, wholesalers and the manu- 
facturers of package goods are under 
strict government control. How about 
the retailer? 

During the last twelve months govern- 
ment regulations have sharply reduced 
the retailer’s delivery costs. More people 
than ever carry their purchases home. 
Owing to the general prosperity, the re- 
tailer’s credit losses are or should be the 
smallest in many years; he is no longer 
allowed to sell sugar at a loss in order to 
draw trade, yet his prices constantly in- 
crease, especially on perishable wares, 
and his family goes riding Sundays in the 
big new touring car. 

Perhaps those whose income has been 
largely increased through war profits 
look upon the retail grocer’s, butcher’s and 
fruit dealer’s gouging with a kind and in- 
dulgent eye, glad to see him pile up a few 
extra thousand dollars against the coming 
of peace, but the man and the woman who 
have not profited by the war, whose in- 
come has been stationary while costs 
soared, they are grinding their teeth and 
clenching their fists whenever they think 
of the subject, which is often. They are 
angry, more especially those among them 
who have given a son, a brother or a hus- 
band to fight and perhaps die for the 
gouger’s protection. 


What is the cure for this excessive 
profiteering in food? Pitiless publicity 
reinforced by the publication and enforce- 
ment of fair retail prices through the Food 
Administration. In San Francisco the 
Bulletin is energetically and fearlessly ex- 
posing the profiteers among the food re- 
tailers. Let the press elsewhere in the 
Far West take up the fight to keep the 
necessities of life within the reach of the 
average man, thus supplementing the 
Food Administration’s efforts in the one 
field where it has not produced satisfac- 
tory results. The producer, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the wholesaler 
are bound by strict regulations. Now it 
is time that the retailer be made to toe 
the mark. 


vu Uv 
The Draft and The extension of the draft 


rinciple to include all 
the Leaders aaa yt eighteen to 
of the Future forty-five, urged in these 
pages eight months ago, 

at last is an accomplished fact. Congress 
reluctantly eliminated the amendment 
designed to keep the boys from eighteen 
to twenty in reserve at home, yet it is to 
be hoped that the military authorities 
will bear in mind the popular will as ex- 
pressed through Congress and save the 
young boys from the firing line unless 
their weight is absolutely necessary to 
decide the issue. From every standpoint 
it would be better to make deeper inroads 
into the class from thirty-five to forty-five. 
The man who has passed thirty-five 
has already demonstrated his value to 
society and to the nation. If he has the 
making of a Schwab, a Wilson, a Lincoln 


or a Hill in him, he has already proven his 
mettle and is in a position where he can 
render greater service in his civilian ca- 
pacity than in the ranks. The boys under 
twenty-one, on the other hand, are un- 
differentiated as yet. No selection is pos- 
sible except that the unfit are rejected. 
The boy who has the making of an Edi- 
son, Jackling or a Benjamin Franklin in 
him at this age cannot be told apart from 
the mass. 

Epoch making changes will occur in the 
next fifty years throughout the world. 
The changes will be guided largely by the 
best, the ablest among the boys now in 
their teens. The world needs them far 
more than it needs the men who have 
reached the limit of their capacity and 
dropped into their respective niches. 


U Uv 


Why an Anti- en —_ i the ce 
as adopted a modified 
Strike Act . “work a fight” amend- 
is Needed ment to the draft bill, but 
it is doubtful whether the 
amendment will be retained in the final 
act. The Administration dislikes to of- 
fend the American Federation of Labor, 
and the Federation is against the amend- 
ment. Yet the value of and the necessity 
for such a provision are obvious. 

The War Department claims to have 
authority under existing legislation to 
carry out the work-or-fight mandate, but 
it has never used this authority and it 
probably never will so long as it has the 
option to act or to let things slide. If the 
provision becomes law, the government 
will be compelled to proceed against 
strikers in essential industries who refuse 
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to submit their grievances to arbitration 
and decline to go to work pending the ad- 
justment. The mere fact that such an 
explicit provision is on the statute books 
would be sufficient to act as a deterrent. 
It would rarely have to be applied, as ar- 
bitration and uninterrupted production 
would become the rule. | 

Only a fool would question the loyalty 
and the patriotism of America’s thirty 
million workers. So far as ninety-nine 
per cent of labor is concerned, the pro- 
vision is unnecessary, but a weapon is 
needed to curb the one per cent tainted 
with Bolshevik and I. W. W. 
doctrines. ; 

Since these lines were writ- 
ten the work-or-fight clause 
has been eliminated entirely, 
but no explanation of any 
kind has ever been given ex- 
cept the statement that such 
a law would be an aspersion 
upon the loyalty of American 
labor. Is the draft law, then, 
so unhesitatingly obeyed by 
the flower of our youth, an 
aspersion upon the patriotism 
of American manhood? 


U OU 
Why Men Far-sighted 
Afraid statesmen in 
ee all the demo- 


of Peace cratic coun- 
tries are no 
longer particularly afraid of 
the Germans. They know 
that the Kaiser is beaten 
they know that the flower of 
German manhood is dead or 
crippled, that the empire is 
bankrupt, that its foreign 
trade is gone and its indus- 
trial organization destroyed. 
Knowing that it will take 
Germany a hundred years to 
recover, statesmen every- 
where are watching with 
ill-concealed apprehension the 
approach of the day when 
peace will arrive with the 
multitude of its appalling 
problems. 

Jobs will have to be found 
for twenty or twenty-five 
million soldiers; the industries 
of a dozen nations will have 
to be changed from a war to 
a peace basis, this change in- 
volving a radical reduction 
in wages and a wholesale dis- 
placement of women. While 
wages are falling, the cost of 
living’ will remain compara- 
tively high, as the world’s herds are de- 

leted and its fields more or less run down. 
“he necessity of paying interest on huge 
~va~ debts and pensions to millions of in- 
valids, widows and orphans will keep taxes 
up while earnings are falling. These truly 
stupendous problems alone, without 
counting the necessity of extending public 
aid in the rebuilding of the devastated 
regions, are sufficient in themselves to 
make impossible a return to the hap- 
hazard individualistic system of each one 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most prevailing in 1914. The urgent 
problems of peace will force the warring 
nations to continue more or less the state 
socialism that has become so pronounced 
a feature of the past four years. 


the Northwestern woods. 
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This state socialism may be the agency 
that will save the western world from con- 
ditions similar to those now prevailing 
in Russia. If capital will only realize 
that in self-preservation it must submit 
to state direction and regulation, if labor 
will keep its head cool and its demands 
moderate, if both capital and labor will 
bow before the authority of society as 
expressed in the state, the problems 
of peace will not only be solved but a 
new era of greater justice and equality 
than the world has ever seen will be 
ushered in. 
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John D. Ryan, head of the Aircraft Production Board, and Colonel Bryce 
P. Disque, manager of spruce production, addressing timber workers in 
Labor has been successfully conscripted in 
spruce production. Colonel Disque introduced the eight-hour day in the 
Northwestern lumber industry. Now the 
demands his removal because the Loyal Legion of Loggers he organized 
interferes with the extension of the old-line unionism 


Seattle 


Gratitude is a rare com- 
modity on this earth. It 
does not pay to give some- 
thing for nothing. If you 
don’t believe these asser- 
tions ask the Reclamation Service. It is 
learning to know human nature from the 
ground up and the experience is not 
wholly pleasant. 

The Reclamation Act authorized the 
expenditure of public funds for the pur- 
nose of constructing irrigation works. 
The owners of the land making use of the 
irrigation water were to repay the full 
cost of the works in ten annual instal- 
ments, but no interest was to be charged 
them. In other words, they received the 
use of public funds for ten years—now 


Something for 
Nothing is 
Bad Policy 


Labor Council 


changed to twenty—without cost. Had 
they gone into the open market, they 
would have had to pay at least six per 
cent. If the average cost of the works 
built by the Reclamation Service be 
placed at $50 an acre, the land owners 
saved at least $36 an acre through the 
country’s generosity in advancing the 
construction cost without interest. 

For several years the settlers on the 
Reclamation Service projects had an ex- 
ceedingly hard time. ‘They lacked the 
necessary capital to put all of their hold- 
ings into revenue producing crops and 
their principal product, al- 
falfa, brought a low price. 

During the last two years, 
however, with alfalfa selling 
at $20 instead of $5 a ton, 
with other farm produce 
equally high, they have been 
making a great deal of money. 
Hundreds of them have ac- 
cumulated a surplus sufficient 
to pay half or all the money 
they owe the Government. 
If they would pay up, the 
Reclamation Fund would be 
replenished, new projects 
could be started and existing 
ones completed; Secretary 
Lane’s fine plan to provide 
homes for returning soldiers 
would be facilitated. Hun- 
dreds of settlers demonstrated 
their financial prosperity by 
penchanng additional land, 

ut very few helped out the 
Reclamation Fund by making 
their payments in advance. 
So long as they could have 
the use of public funds with- 
out interest, they preferred to 
let Uncle Sam carry the load. 

They went even farther. 
On the Payette-Boise project 
in Idaho the settlers are seek- 
ing by legal means to restrain 
the Reclamation Service from 
collecting the full amount of 
the project’s cost from the 
land owners, and the Salt 
River Valley, Arizona, land 
owners have long ago agitated 
for a similar step. The value 
of their land has been in- 
creased several hundred per 
cent by the free employment 
of ten million dollars of pub- 
lic funds, yet many of the 
land owners are endeavoring 
to dodge the repayment of 
part of their just debts. 

In future public undertak- 
ings of a similar character 
care must be taken to profit by the unin- 
tentional mistakes of the Reclamation 
Service. If public aid is extended to any 
individual, group or community, the con- 
tract must insist upon a reasonable rate 
of interest and repayment in full. 
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States entered the Great 
War there was published 
in these pages an article 
urging the Government to 
make use of the Far West’s timber re- 
sources to beat the submarine by building 
as many wooden steamers as _ possible. 
From time to time after the adoption of 
the wooden-ship program this periodical 
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Row of automobiles owned by the employees of a single Pacific Coast shipyard. Many of these men will be out of a job when the ship- 


building boom ends. 


earn money and increase in value. 


chronicled the progress made by the yards 
on the Pacific Coast and persistently ad- 
vocated contracts for more wooden 
steamers to meet the emergency created 
by the ravages of the submarines. 
During the last three months the 
world’s production of ships has in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio exceeded the ton- 
nage destroyed by the submersibles. 
During the last six months American 
soldiers have crossed the Atlantic in such 
numbers that the high command of the 
Allied armies can now count on a reserve 
of a million men, with at least another 
million to be landed in Europe by Jan- 
uary. In addition the last two months 
have conclusively demonstrated that the 
German fighting power is rapidly going 
to pieces and will completely fly asunder 
soon after the spring offensive of 1919 
begins. In short, the emergency need for 
tonnage, a need warranting the construc- 
tion of any vessel that would float and 
carry cargo somehow, is no longer as 
pressing as it was a year ago. The time is 
ripe, therefore, to subject the wooden 
steamer to a critical survey in order to 
determine whether the wood-ship building 
program should be curtailed or expanded. 
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The Wooden The three thousand ships 
Ship is N the Government is build- 
ipis Not ing represent 
Making Good an investment 
of several 
billion dollars. Even as prodi- 
gal a country as the United 
States cannot afford to take 
these ships when peace comes 
and scrap them. Yet the 
scrap heap is the destination 
of practically all the wooden 
steamers now completed or 
to be built, according to ship- 
ping men who have had ex- 
perience in the operation of 
wooden steamers. ‘They 
maintain that the wooden 
steamer cannot possibly com- 
pete with a steel ship in oper- 
ating costs and they predict 
that the by-ways of the 
American harbors will not be 
large enough to hold all the 
idle wooden ships as soon 
as peace and competition 
return. 
Opinion among shipping 
men on this point is practi- 


cally unanimous. They admit the value 
of wooden ships as an emergency measure, 
but they also demand that the nation build 
the smallest possible number of wooden 
boats and cease constructing them at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Except in the lumber trade along the 
Pacific Coast, wooden steamers were not 
in regular operation anywhere in the 
world before the war. On the Pacific 
Coast perhaps a hundred of these vessels 
were in use, but few of them exceeded 
2000 tons deadweight capacity and all of 
them were built solely to carry lumber. 
Two-thirds of the lumber cargo was usu- 
ally carried on deck, which was almost 
constantly awash. As one operator put 
it, these vessels were in effect self-pro- 
pelled rafts and totally unsuited for the 
transportation of any commodity except 
lumber. Basing their judgment on the 
record of these lumber carriers and on the 
performance of the newly completed 
wooden cargo steamers, the operating 
men onal that the wooden-ship pro- 
gram be restricted to the lowest minimum 
compatible with the emergency. 

They realize that the wooden program 
was a necessary emergency measure to 
help win the war, but they maintain that 
competitive conditions after the war must 
be taken into account and that, because 
of these conditions, the emergency 





General Pau, hero of two wars against Germany, surrenders uncondi- 
tionally upon the arrival of the French mission on the Pacific Coast 


Autos cost money to operate and depreciate in value every week. Liberty Bonds 
The lesson is plain 


wooden-ship program should be curtailed 
or suspended as soon as possible. 
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Wooden Ships A wooden oes ja carry- 

‘ ing 3500 tons of cargo car- 
Too Costly ries a crew of 42 aa a 
to Operate steel steamer of three 
times the capacity has a 
crew of 48 men. The wooden steamer o: 
the above size burns 30 tons of fuel in 
twenty-four hours and makes 8 knots; 
the steel steamer of three times the capac- 
ity burns 39 tons and makes g to 10 knots 
an hour. The insurance on the steel 
steamer averages 4 per cent and the 
wooden steamer pays 9 per cent. Many 
steel steamers are doing profitable work 
after twenty-five or thirty years’ service; 
the life of the wooden steamer does not 
exceed ten years. Thereafter the heavy 
expense of upkeep and repair make its 
operation unprofitable. 

The useful life of ten years refers to 
wooden steamers built of carefully sea- 
soned lumber. Under war conditions the 
tree in which the birds sang two weeks 
ago is being hammered into the hull of a 
ship today. As a result the decks of the 
new wooden vessels have to be recaulked 
frequently during the first few months of 
their operation and depreciation will be ex- 
tremely heavy. Thesmall wooden steamers 
operated with a fair degree of 
success in the Pacific Coast 
lumber trade were very low 
in thewater. Thenew wooden 
cargo steamers are twice the 
lumber schooner’s size and 
built with a high superstruc- 
ture, a feature that makes 
steering difficult. Their 
bunker capacity is ‘so small 
that for off-shore voyages 
additional coal usually has tc 
be carried in the cargo holds, 
whence it is hoisted up to 
the deck and down into the 
boiler room as needed. The 
construction is so compara- 
tively light that the keel of 
some of the new steamers has 
hogged—bulged upward in the 
center—from three to four 


feet, and the stresses and 
strains have and always will 
open so many seams that 


perishable commodities can- 
not be carried in wooden ves- 
selsexcept asa very last resort. 





12 
Curtailment From the foregoing it be- 
of Wooden ©O™eS clear that a wooden 


steamer has as good a 
Ship Program chance of competing suc- 

cessfully with the average 
steel steamer as Taft has of becoming a 
star outfielder with the Giants. The en- 
tire wooden fleet now in the building will, 
in the unanimous opinion of competent 
shipping men, become obsolete and a lia- 
bility instead of an asset the moment 
normal conditions return. Shipping men 
know that the return of peace will bring 
an era of fierce maritime competition for 
business and a period of very low marine 
freight rates, of revenues so small that 
large modern steel steamers will have to 
hustle in order to earn their keep. Under 
such conditions the entire wooden fleet, 
with fixed operating costs per ton far 
higher than the costs of steel steamers, 
with a small carrying and bunker capacity 


i 
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tion at the earliest possible moment. 
And, of course, no more contracts for ad- 
ditional wooden tonnage should be let. 
The lumber interests of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the South have derived 
heavy profits from the wooden ship ac- 
tivity. Curtailment of the wooden pro- 
gram will hurt the lumber industry and will 
hurt the Pacific Coast, but nevertheless it 
is everyone’s duty, regardless of selfish in- 
terest or local considerations, to place the 
welfare of the nation above war profits and 
to consider the future as well as the present. 


UU 


Come Thru; The biggest battle ever 
Shell Out: fought on American soil 

en Vat; will begin September 28 
Buy Bonds and continue for three 


weeks. In this battle 
every adult of both sexes will take part 
and the outcome depends entirely upon 


These are real grizzlies, four of them in a row, the smallest three years old. They were brought 
down two hundred miles from Vancouver, B. C., by Jack Rognon with five shots out 
of a .33 Winchester, thus establishing a new Canadian grizzly record 


restricted to imperishable bulk cargoes, 
with depreciation and insurance increas- 
ing every year, will either have to be 
operated at a heavy loss to be covered by 
taxation or it will have to be tied up, a 
dead investment. 

What is to be done about it? 

The sole question is whether enough 
steel can be taken from non-essential in- 
dustries and from the export trade to 
supply steel instead of wooden hulls. It 
takes just as much time and as many men 
to build an engine for a 3500-ton wooden 
ship as it does to complete an engine for 
a 10,000-ton steel steamer. By building 
one 10,000-ton steel steamer instead of 
three of the smaller wooden ships, engine 
and equipment production could be 
speeded up appreciably and the task of 
training the personnel of the wooden yard 
in steel construction offers no insuperable 
difficulties. If the steel for the hulls can 


be obtained, most of the wooden yards 
should be remodeled for steel construc- 





the spirit of the individual. To raise 
eight billion dollars in eighteen working 
days is the greatest financial task ever 
undertaken by any nation. To carry it 
through there must not be a single 
slacker in the national trenches. 

First of all the man or the corporation 
profiting by the war must be prepared to 

ut every dollar of excess earnings into 
Laos Bonds. In common decency no 
other course is possible. War profits 
must help win the war. 

In the second place, men and women 
must deny themselves all unnecessary 
luxuries and put their savings into Liberty 
Bonds. The Government must have the 
money now and the lender will be glad 
to have the bonds when the period of re- 
adjustment to peace conditions arrives. 

In the third place, those who subscribe 
early must not hesitate to bring pressure 
to bear upon those who are slow in coming 
through. Buying Liberty Bonds on the 
instalment plan is an excellent form of 








compulsory saving for the masses and 
whoever helps to establish the saving 
habit is doing the nation a service that 
will be felt long after the war is over. 


Buy your bond. Buy early. Buy 
often. 
vu Uv 
Labor Union Wm. D. Stephens was a 
Candidate is member of Congress when 
end Hiram Johnson made him 
Badly Beaten his successor as Governor 


of California. Governor 
Stephens was a candidate for renomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket at the Cali- 
fornia primary election in August. Five 
other Republicans contested the nomina- 
tion. Chief of his opponents was James 
Rolph, ship owner and business man, who 
has been mayor of San Francisco for 
several years. 

Governor Stephens addressed his plea 
for renomination to the electors at large, 
especially to the Progressive element that 
was Hiram Johnson’s stronghold. Rolph 
has for years been building up a machine 
of labor-union politicians through which 
he hoped to obtain the nomination and 
election. He was endorsed by almost 
every union in California and he con- 
ducted a long and strenuous campaign, 
yet he ran more than 20,000 votes behind 
Stephens in a field of six candidates. 

He had better success on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Under the peculiar primary 
election law of California he could seek 
the nomination on both tickets, and he 
did defeat Heney, the muckraker, by a 
large margin, an accomplishment which 
merely insured Stephens’ election, as 
Rolph, a Republican, is barred from head- 
ing the Democratic ticket unless he is also 
nominated by the Republicans. Since 
the peculiar election law of the Golden 
State does not cover the contingency that 
has arisen, the Democrats may be with- 
out a gubernatorial candidate in Novem- 

er. 

Rolph _ received 61,000 Democratic 
votes and Heney had to be content with 
43,000 even though he charged that the 
meat packers had spent a million dollars 
to bring about his defeat. Apparently 
the making of wild and unsupported 
charges has no longer the deel effect. 
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War Gives Throughout the Far West 
he Birth the number of marriages 
oe has decreased since the 
Rate a Lift United States entered the 


war, yet the number of 
new babies is steadily increasing compared 
with the pre-war period. During the first 
six months of 1918, for instance, the num- 
ber of marriages in California fell off 
1,091 or more than six per cent compared 
with the same period of 1917, yet the 
number of births increased 2,629 or al- 
most ten per cent, with the heaviest in- 
crease in the last half of the period. 

It cannot be denied that the birth rate 
of the native white part of the United 
States for many years has been alarmingly 
low and has shown a constant decline. 
In the Far West the habit of birth control 
was growing as fast as anywhere else, but 
its practice was confined principally to 
the well-to-do classes whose members 
could well afford to have children. The 
very poor had the large families and those 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Captain Courtney Ford = — 
Brigadier-General Lucius R. Holbrook 144th Field Artillery Lieutenant Welcome P. Waltz 
7th Field Artillery San Francisco, California Machine-Gun Battalion 


Belen, New Mexico 


Boise, Idaho 





Captain William T. Crook 


Lieutenant Volney B. Bowles 


Company B, Signal Corps United States Infantry [Signal Corps 
Anaheim, California Forest Grove, Montana Denver, Colorado 


* Bright Stars * 


Western Men Who are Brilliant Members 
of the Constellation of Mars 


Brigadier-General Holbrook. Displayed conspicuous skill in handling an 
artillery group in an attack and in subsequent bombardments, preserving 
his guns, adjusting a barrage line, and giving efficient support to the 
infantry. Cited by the Commanding General of the French Army. 

* * 

Captain Ford. While acting as Military Observer with the British Army, 
voluntarily took part in the fighting. He received the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

* * 


Captain Crook. Displayed courage in maintaining telep 
tions and great efficiency in enabling the command to continually follow 
the progress of the fighting. Awarded the French Croix de Guerre. 

* 

Lieutenant Waltz. At great personal risk walked from gun to gun while his 
company was under heavy bombardment, directing and encouraging the 
machine gunners. Cited by the Commanding General of the French Army. 


L 





Leutenant Bowles. While working with the Signal Corps, displayed great 
courage in stringing wire and maintaining communications under exce>- 
tionally heavy shell fire. Cited by the Commanding General of the 
French Army. 

* * 


Corporal Sand Asa ber of a working party in front of advance 
post, helped to fight off German troops. Walked twice back and forth 
under the enemy’s and our own barrage to collect his men. Walked to 
his lieutenant’s rescue. Cited by General Pershing, 

* * 

Private Sankey. As a member of an American machine-gun battalion, 
stayed valiantly at his post in the face of severe enemy fire. Awarded 
the French Croix de Guerre. 





: Pee a 

* 

Private Read. Rescued a wounded comrade who had become entangled in Ross E. Read 
barbed wire during the height of machine-gun fire. Installed and main- Company D, Ist Engineers 
tained telephone lines under shell fire. Cited by General Pershing. Portland, Oregen 











‘Gone West” 


Gold Stars on the Service Flag 
of the Sunset Country 


From month to month, as the — | 
casualty lists come in from Over yy 
There, this magazine will publish Ju 












portraits of heroes from the eleven 
Far Western States, our very own 
who have been killed in action or; 
have died of wounds. The choice | 






of portraits must be governed by 
available space and suitability of 
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Captain Roscius H. Back, Jr. 
Machine Gun Company, 59th Infantry 
Vancouver, Washington 
















Jl pits Lieutenant James Palache 
ie r : j Active Air Service in France 
% : Berkeley, California 
“4 Ze 










Lieutenant Egbert W. Beach ee 
Company B, Ist Engineers 
Oakland, California 
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‘““Gone West”’ 


By Lydia M. D. O’Neil 
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Marion G. Crandell 
Killed in bombardment of*Y”" canteen at Ste. Menehould 
Alameda, = 


<= 





The surgeon whispered softly, “Going West!” 


we. AIRY PP = 
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A solemn silence filled the sunny room. | 

He opened wide his eyes, like aster-bloom, PY 

Once by hot hate, but now by peace, possessed, is 
R 


And murmured, “Yes. Well, that’s the place to go; ga 
The West, that’s where I come from, Doc, you know. ® 











Not quite so crowded—not so many faces; 4 

Just a big No Man’s Land of open spaces. ‘e 

All green and golden where the rabbits play, 2 

And prairie-dogs go yipping all the day. nd 

on ch (Game “ii {@ 
ememernaes There's wire fences through the ranges now— Py 

\ i Those nesters, Doc—you know ‘em; anyhow i 
U.S. Marine Corps I'm going West. I've got a pony there; i4 





Oakland. California 


sei He'll know me. And a girl, all true and square— . 


She smiled and cried and kissed me, when | went. 2 











She’s waiting, and I’m coming—I’m content. pi 
You know the sunset, how it slants and shines a 
On lava-beds, and buttes, and long-leaf pines? 


You know the sage-brush, how it rolls and heaves ff 
} When winds of dawn come surging through its leaves? 









. ° o 8 989 ay 
Joseph S. Wilkes | Doc, you've been West—you know how nice it is! is 
U. S. Marine Corps i 
Salt ity, Uta : 
soi A gray mist blurred those aster eyes of his. y 
2 His brown hands flickered on his wounded breast: ‘e 
Sl Sale x a . . vs a » 
David Gorcister “Doc, I'm all right—just glad I'm—going— West! be 
Company A, 18th Infantry - J e 
ee ae TS BRD, 












Corporal William W. Mitchell 
Company G, 59th Infantry 
Edna, California 





C. Carroll Gates 
Company G, 18th Infantry 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


Thomas F. Goode 
Company F, 2nd R. R. Engineers 
Boise, Idaho 


Elvin A. Frost 
Company A, 162nd Infantry 
Clearmont, Wyoming 





John Wesley Gibson 
U. S. Marine Corps 
Eugene, Oregon 


Hugh Fackrell 
Company 16, 5th Regiment, U. S. M. C. 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


William James Resendes 
Company 47, 5th Regiment, U. S, M. C. 
Bodega, California 
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Vido Kuliacha 
Company B, 161st Infantry 
Tonopah, Nevada 
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Company I, 59th Infantry 
San Diego, California 








Corporal Franklin C. Richeson 
5th Battalion, U. S. Signal Corps 
Dinuba, California 


Fred W. Hoeh 
Company A, 23rd Infantry 
Santa Rosa, California 


Emil A. Lind 
Company E, 6th Regiment, — Engineers 
Boulder, Colorado 








They sat there a long time, talking very seriously on life and the meaning of it, amazed to learn how many things they felt in 
common. Neither of them had ever expected to find anyone else who felt just the same way about things 
Ilustrating ‘‘Diverging Roads” 








Diverging Roads 


A Story of the Restless Sex 


HERE is a peculiar quality in the 

somnolence of an old town in 

which little has occurred for many 

years. It is the unease of relaxa- 
tion without repose, the unease of one 
who lies too late in bed, conscious that he 
should be getting up. 

The men who lounge aimlessly about 
the street corners can not be wholly idle. 
Their hands, at least, must be busy. The 
scarred posts and notched edges of the 
board sidewalks show it; the paint on the 
little stations is sanded shoulder-high to 
prevent their whittling 


By Rose Wilder Lane 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


farther over her face and started home. 

Depression and revolt struggled in her 
mind. She passed the wide, empty door- 
way of Harner’s livery stable, the glowing 
forge of the blacksmith shop, without 
seeing them, absorbed in the turmoil of 
her thoughts. But at the corner where 
the gravel walk began, and the street 


green, every lace-curtained window be- 
hind the rose bushes seemed to conceal 
watching eyes, and the sound of her 
feet on the gravel was loud in her ears. 

She overtook him at last, trying not to 
walk too fast. They smiled at each other. 
“Hello, Paul,” she said shyly. 

He was a stocky, dark-haired boy with 
blue eyes. His father was dead, killed in 
a mine over at Cherokee. He had come 
down to the Masonville school, and they 
were in the same class, the class which 
would graduate that spring. He was 
studying hard, trying to 
get as much education as 





there. Energy struggles 
feebly under the weight 
of the slow, uneventful 
days, but its pressure is 
always there, an_ urge 
which becomes an irrita- 
tion in young blood. 

Helen Davies, pausing 
in the doorway of Rich- 
ardson’s store on a warm 
spring afternoon, said to 
herself that she would 
be glad never to see 
Masonville again. The 
familiar sight of its one 
drowsy street, the rickety 
wooden awnings over the 
sidewalks, the boys pitch- 
ing horseshoes in_ the 
shade of the blacksmith 
shop, was almost insup- 
portable. 

She did not wish to 
stand there looking at it. 
She did not wish to fol- 
low the old stale road 
home to the old farm- 
house which had not 
changed since she could 
remember. She felt that 
she should be doing 
something, she did not 
know what. 

A long purple curl of 
smoke unrolling over the 
crest of Cherokee Hill 
‘was the plume of Num- 
ber Five, coming in. 
‘Two short, quick puffs of 
white above the bronze 
mist of bare apricot 
orchards mutely  an- 
nounced the whistle for 
tthe grade. 


guess. 





the inspiration of this novel. 
section of human experience, mercilessly exposed by 


Beginning Mrs. Lane's New Serial 


HE new outlook of the “restless sex’’ upon mar- 
riage, the home, woman's work in the world, is 
Here is another cross 


the same writer whose vivid, trenchant interpretation 
of Jack London's tragic life aroused wide and some- 
times heated comment. Then Mrs. Lane analyzed 
the life of a man—a real man, too—of recent yester~ 
days; now she turns her glass upon the heart of a 
woman of today—how real a woman we can only 
It is a fascinating acquaintance we begin 
herewith, this eager country Helen, with whose joyous 
first-love, life and its ambitions are already in conflict. 
As it develops, hers is the story of a success in 
business which does not satisfy the gnawing hunger of 
her heart. What will? What can bring peace and 
contentment to Helen, to millions of modern women 
whose maternal cravings clash violently with their am- 
bitions, who are satisfied neither by the quiet routine of 
home nor by the accomplishments of a celibate career? 
Perhaps Helen finds the answer to this question, per~ 
haps not. However, that is several instalments away 
as we begin the story with its tender boy~and-girl 


romance among the California hills. 


possible before he would 
have to go to work. He 
lived with his mother in 
a little house near the 
edge of town, on the 
road to the farm. 

“Hello,” he replied. 
He cleared his throat. 
“T had to go to the post 
office to mail a letter,” 
he said. 

“Did you?” she an- 
swered. She tried to 
think of something else 


to say. “Will you be 
glad when school’s over?” 
she asked. 


Paul and she stood at 
the head of the class. 
He was better in arith- 
metic, but she beat him 
in spelling. For a long 
time they had exchanged 
glances of mutual re- 
spect across the school- 
room. Someone had 
told her that Paul said 
shewas allright. He had 
beaten her in arithmetic 
that day. “She takes a 
licking as well as a boy,” 
was what he had said. 
But she had gone home 
and looked in the mirror. 

The flutter at her 
heart had stopped then. 
No, she was not pretty. 
Her features were too 
large, her forehead too 
high. She despised the 
face that looked at her. 
She longed for tiny, 
sd features, large 

rown eyes, a low fore- 








Men sauntered past, 
‘going toward the station. 
‘The postmaster appeared 
in his shirt-sleeves, pushing a wheelbarrow 
filled with mail-sacks down the middle of 
the street. The afternoon hack from 
‘Cherokee rattled by, bringing a couple of 
tired, dust-grimed drummers. And the 
Masonville girls, bare-headed, laughing, 
‘talking in high, gay voices, came hurrying 
from the post-office, from the drug store, 
from one of their Embroidery Club meet- 
ings, to see Number Five come in. 

Helen shifted the weight of the pack- 
cages on her arm, pulled her sunbonnet 


frankly became a country road slipping 
down a little slope between scattered 
white cottages, her self-absorption van- 
ished. 

A boy was walking slowly down the 
path. The elaborate unconcern of his 
attitude, the stiffness of his self-conscious 
back, told her that he had been waiting 
for her, and a rush of dizzying emotion 
swept away all but the immediate mo- 
ment. The sunshine was warm on her 
shoulders, the grass of the lawns was 


head with curling hair. 
The eyes in the mirror 
were gray, and the hair was straight and 
brown. Not even a pretty, light brown. 
It was almost black. 

For the first time she had desperately 
wanted to be pretty. But now she did 
not care. He had waited for her, anyway. 

They walked slowly along the country 
road, under the arch of the trees, through 
whose branches the sun sent long slanting 
rays of light. There was a colored haze 
over the leafless orchards and the hills 
were freshly green from the rains. 
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“Well, I’ve got a job promised as soon 
as school is over,” said Paul. 

“What kind of job?” she asked. 

“Working at the depot. It pays fif- 
teen a month to start,” he replied. 

It was as if they were see poetry. 
The words did not matter. What they 
said did not matter. 

“That’s fine,” she said. “I wish I had 
a job.” 

“Gee, I hate to see a girl go to work,” 
said Paul. 

His lips were full and very firm. When 
he set them tightly, as he did then, he 
looked determined. There was some- 
thing almost obstinate about the line of 
his chin and the slight frown between his 
heavy black brows. Her whole nature 
seemed to melt and flow toward him. 

“I don’t see why!” she flashed. “A 
girl like me has to work if she’s going to 
get anywhere. I bet I could do as well 
as a boy, if I had a chance.” 

The words were like a defensive armor 
between her and her real desire. She did 
not want to work. She wanted to be soft 
and pretty, tempting and teasing and 
sweet. She wanted to win the things she 
desired by tears and smiles and coaxing. 
But she did not know how. 

Paul looked at her admiringly. He 
said, “I guess you could all right. You're 
pretty smart for a girl.” She glowed with 
pleasure. 

They had often walked along this road 
as far as his house, when accident brought 
them home from school at the same time. 
But their talk had never had this indefin- 
able quality, as vague and beautiful as 
the misty color over the orchards. 

Sometimes she had stopped at his house 
for a few minutes. His mother was a 
little woman with a brisk, bustling man- 
ner. She always stood at the door to see 
that they wiped their feet before they 
went in. The house was very neat. 
There was an ingrain carpet on the front- 
room floor, swept till every thread showed. 
The center table had a crocheted tidy 
on it, and a Bible, and a polished sea- 
shell. This room rose like a picture in 
her mind as they neared the gate. She 
did not want to leave Paul so soon, but 
she did not want to go into that room 
with him now. 

“Look here—wait a minute,” he said, 
stopping in the gateway. “I wanted to 
tell you—” He turned red and looked 
down at his toe, boring into the soft ground. 
“About this being valedictorian—” 

“Oh!” she said. There had been a 
fierce rivalry between them for the honor 
of being valedictorian at the graduating 
exercises. There was nothing to choose 
between them in scholarship, but Paul had 
won. She knew the teachers had decided 
she did not dress well enough to take such 
a prominent part. 

“T hope you don’t feel bad about it, 
Helen,” he went on awkwardly. “I told 
them I’d give it up because you’re a girl, 
and anyway you ought to have it I guess. 
I don’t feel right about taking it some- 
way.” 

“That’s all right,” she answered; “I 
don’t care.” 

“Well, it’s awfully good of you.” She 
could see that he was very much relieved. 
She was glad she had lied about it. 
“Come in and look at what I’ve got in the 
shed,” he said, getting away from the 
subject as quickly as possible. 

She followed him around the house, 
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under the old palm tree which stood there. 
He had cleared out the woodshed, and put 
in a table and a chair. On the table stood 
a telegraph sounder and key and a round 
red dry-battery. 

“lm going to learn to be an operator,” 
he said. “I’ve got most of the alphabet 
already. Listen.” He made the instru- 
ment click. “I’m going to practice re- 
ceiving, listening to the wires in the depot. 
Morrison says I can, after I get through 
work. Telegraph operators make as 
much as seventy dollars a month, and 
some of them, on the fast wires, make a 
hundred. I guess the train dispatcher 
makes more than that.” 

“Oh, Paul, really?” 
thusiasm. He let her try the key. 
could do it. I know I could,” she said. 

He was encouraging. “Sure you could.” 
But there was a faint condescension in his 
tone, and she felt that he was entering a 
life into which she could not follow him. 

“That’s the trouble with this mean 
old world,” she said resentfully. “You 
can get out and do things like that. A 
girl hasn’t any chance at all.” 

“Oh, yes, she has,” he answered. 
“There’s lots of girl operators. There’s 
one down the line. Her father’s station 
agent. And up at Rollow there’s a man 
and his wife that handle the station be- 
tween them. He works nights, and she 
works daytimes. They live over the 
depot, and if anything goes wrong she 
can call him.” 

“That must be nice,” she said. 

“He’s pretty lucky, all right,” Paul 
agreed. “It isn’t exactly like having her 
working, of course—right together like 
that. i guess maybe they couldn’t’ve— 
been married, unless she did. He didn’t 
have much, I guess. He isn’t so awful 
much older than—but anyway, I’d hate 
to see—anybody I cared about, going to 
work,” he finished desperately. He 
opened and shut the telegraph key, and 
the metallic clacks of the sounder were 
loud in the stillness. Unsaid things hung 
between them. Dazzled, tremulous, 
shaken by the beating of her heart, Helen 
could not speak. 

The palpitant moment was ended b 
the sound of his mother’s voice. “Paul! 
Paul, I want some wood.” They laughed 
shakily. “I—I guess I better be going,” 
she said. He made no protest. But when 
they stood in the woodshed doorway he 
said, all in a rush, “Look here, if I get a 
buggy next Sunday—what do you say if 
we go driving somewhere?” 

She carried those words home with her, 
singing as she went. 


She was all en- 


i | 


Hé came early that Sunday afternoon, 
but she had been ready, waiting, long 
before she saw the buggy coming down the 
road. 

She had tried to do her hair in a new 
way, putting it up in rag curlers the night 
before, working with it for hours that 
morning in the stuffy attic bedroom be- 
fore the wavery mirror, combing it, put- 
ting it up, taking it down again, with a 
nervous fluttering in her wrists. In the 
end she gave it up. She rolled the long 
braid into its usual mass at the nape of 
her neck, and pinned on it a black ribbon 
bow. 

She longed for a new white dress to 
wear that day. Her pink gingham, whose 
blue and white plaid pattern had faded 
to blurred lines of mauve and pale pink, 


was hideous to her as she contemplated 
it stretched in all its freshly ironed stiff- 
ness on the bed. But it was the best she 
could do. 

While she dressed the sounds of the 
warm, lazy spring morning floated in to 
her through the half-open window. The 
whinnying of the long-legged colt in the 
barnyard, the troubled answering neigh 
of his mother from the pasture, the 
cackling of the hens, blended like the 
notes of a pastoral orchestra with the ris- 
ing and falling whirr of steel on the 
grindstone. Under the stunted live-oak 
in the side yard her father was sharpening 
an ax, while her little sister Mabel turned 
the crank and poured water on the whirl- 
ing stone. The murmur of their talk 
came up to her, Mabel’s shrill continuous 
chatter, her father’s occasional mono- 
syllables. She heard without listening, 
and the sounds ran like an undercurrent 
of contentment in her thoughts. 

When she had pinned her collar and 
put on her straw sailor she stood for a long 
time gazing into the eyes that looked 
back at her from the mirror, lost in a 
formless reverie. 

“My land!” her mother said, when she 
appeared in the kitchen. ‘“What’re you 
all dressed up like that for, this time of 
day?” 

‘I’m going driving,” she answered, 
constrained. She had dreaded the mo- 
ment. Her mother stopped, the oven door 
half open, a fork poised in her hand. 

“Who with?” 

“Paul.” She tried to say the name cas- 
ually, making an effort to meet her 
mother’s eyes as usual. It was as if they 
looked at each other across a wide empty 
space. Her mother seemed suddenly to 
see in her a stranger. 

“But—good gracious, Helen! You’re 
only a little girl!” The words were cut 
across by Tommy’s derisive chant from 
the table where he sat licking a mixing- 
spoon. “Helen’s got a feller! Helen’s 
got a feller!” 

“Shut up!” she cried. “If you don’t 
shut up—!” But he got away from her 
and slamming the screen door yelled 
from the safe distance of the wood-pile: 
“‘Helen’s mad, an’ I’m glad, an’ I know 
what will please her—!” 

She went into the other room, shutting 
the door with a shaking hand. She felt 
that she hated the whole world. Yes, 
even Paul. Her mother called to her that 
even if she was going out with a beau, 
that was no reason she shouldn’t eat 
something. Dinner wouldn’t be read 
till two o’clock, but she ought to drin 
some milk anyway. She answered that 
she was not hungry. 

Paul would come by one o’clock, she 
thought. His mother had only a cold 
lunch on Sundays, because they went to 
church. He came ten minutes late, and 
she had forgotten everything else in the 
strain of waiting. 

She met him at the gate and he got 
out to help her into the buggy seat. He 
was wearing his Sunday clothes, the blue 
suit, carefully brushed and pressed, and a 
stiff white collar. He looked strange and 
formal. 

“Tt isn’t much of a rig,” he said apolo- 
getically, clearing his throat. She recog- 
nized the bony sorrel and the rattling 
buggy, the cheapest in Harner’s livery 
stable. But even that, she knew, was an 
extravagance for Paul. 





Diverging Roads: 


“You aren't going to forget me, are you?” he asked huskily. 


“Tt’s hard to get a rig on Sunday,” she 
said. “Everybody takes them all out in 
the morning. I think you were awfully 
lucky to get such a good one. Isn’t it a 
lovely day?” 

“It looks like the rains are about over,” 
he replied, in a polite voice. After the 
first radiant glance they had not looked 
at each other. He chirped to the sorrel. 
and they drove away together. 

Enveloped in the hood of the vuggy- 
top, they saw before them the yellow road, 
winding on among the trees, disappearing, 
appearing again like a ribbon looped about 
the curves of the hills. There was gold 
in the green of the fields, gold in the pop- 
pies beside the road, gold in the ruddiness 
of young apricot twigs. The clear itself 


was filled with vibrant golden sunshine. 
They drove in a golden haze. 

What did they say? It did not matter. 
They looked at each other. 

His arm lay along the back of the buggy 
seat. Its being there was like a secret 
between them, a knowledge held in com- 
mon, to be cherished and to be kept un- 
spoken. When the increasing conscious- 
ness of it grew too poignant to be borne 
any longer in silence they escaped from 
it in sudden mutual panic, breathless. 
They left the buggy, tying the patient 
sorrel in the shade beneath a tree, and 
clambered up the hillside. 

They went, they said, to gather wild 
flowers. He took her hand to help her 
up the trail, and she permitted it, stum- 


Rose Wilder Lane 


She could not answer; the trembling which shook her carried her beyond speech 


bling when unaided she could have climbed 
more easily, glad to feel that he was the 
leader, eager that he should think himself 
the stronger. At the top of the hill they 
came to a low-spreading live-oak with a 
patch of young grass beneath it, and here, 
forgetting the ungathered flowers, they 
sat down. 

They sat there a long time, talking very 
seriously on grave subjects; life and the 
meaning of it, the bigness of the universe, 
and how it makes a fellow feel funny, 
somehow, when he looks at the stars at 
night and thinks about things. She un- 
derstood. She felt that way herself 
sometimes. It was amazing to learn 
how many things they had felt in 
common. Neither of them had ever 
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expected to find anyone else who felt 
them, too. 

Then there was the question of what to 
do with your life. It was a pretty im- 
portant thing to decide. ou didn’t 
want to make mistakes, as so many men 
did. You had to start right. That was 
the point, the start. When you get to 
be eighteen or so, almost twenty, you 
realize that, and you look back over your 
life and see how you’ve wasted a lot of 
time already. You realize you better 
begin to do something. 

ow here was that idea of learning 
telegraphy. That looked pretty good. If 
a fellow really went at that, and worked 
hard, there was no telling what it might 
lead to. You might get to be a train ee. 
atcher, or even a railroad superintendent. 
here were lots of big men who didn’t 
have any better start than he had. Look 
at Edison. 

She agreed. She was sure there was 
nothing he could not do. Somehow, then, 
they began to talk as if she would be with 
him. She might be a telegrapher, too. 
Wouldn’t it be fun if she was, so they 
could be in the same town? He’d help 
her with the train orders, and if he worked 
nights she could fix his lunch for him. 

They made a sort of play of it, laughing 
about it. They were only supposing, of 
course. They carefully refrained from 
voicing the thought that clamored behind 
everything they said, that set her heart 
racing and kept her eyes from meeting his, 
the thoughtof that young couple at Rollow. 

And at the last, when they could no 
longer ignore the incredible fact that the 
afternoon was gone, that only a golden 
western sky behind the flat blue mass of 
the hills remained to tell of the vanished 
sunlight, they rose reluctantly, hesitant. 
He had taken her two hands to help her 
to her feet. In the grayness of the twi- 
light they looked at each other, and she 
felt the approach of a moment tremen- 
dous, irrevocable. 

He was drawing her closer. She felt, 
with the pull of his hands, an urging with- 
in herself, a compulsion like a strong cur- 
rent, sweeping her away, merging her 
with something unknown, vast, beauti- 
fully terrible. Suddenly, in a panic, push- 
ing him blindly away, she heard herself 
saying, ““No—no! Please—” 

The tension of his arms relaxed. “All 
right—if you don’t want—I didn’t 
mean—” he stammered. Their hands 
clung for a moment, uncertainly, then 
dropped apart. They stumbled down the 
dusky trail and drove home almost in 
silence. 


dewey came capriciously that next 
year. Shesmiled unexpectedly upon the 
hills through long days of golden sunshine, 
coaxing wild flowers from the damp earth 
and swelling buds with her warm promise. 
She retreated again behind cold skies, 
abandoned eager petals and sap-filled 
twigs to chill desolation of rain and bitter- 
ness of frost. 

Farmers trudging behind their plows 
felt her coming in the stir of the scented 
air, in the responsiveness of the springy 
soil, and looking up at the sparkling skies 
felt a warmth in their own veins, even 
while they shook their heads doubtfully. 
And rising in the dawns they tramped the 
orchard rows, bending tips of branches 
between anxious fingers, pausing to cut 
open a few buds on their calloused palms. 
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But to Helen the days were like notes 
in a melody. Linnet’s songs and sunshine 
streaming through the attic windows or 
gray panes and rain on the roof were one 
to her. She woke to either as to a holiday. 
She slipped from beneath the patch-work 
quilts into a cold room and dressed with 
shivering fingers, hardly hearing Mabel’s 
drowsy protests at being waked so early. 
Life was too good to be wasted in sleep. 

She seemed made of energy as she ran 
down the steep stairs to the kitchen. It 
swelled in her veins as a river frets against 
its banks in the spring floods. 

Every sight and sound struck upon her 
senses with a new freshness. There was 
exhilaration in the bite of cold water on 
her skin when she washed in the tin basin 
on the bench by the door, and the smell 
of coffee and frying salt pork was good. 
She sang while she spread the red table- 
cloth on the kitchen table and set out the 
cracked plates. 

She sang, 


You’re as welcome as the flowers in Ma-a-ay, 
And I—love you in the same o-o-old way. 


It seemed to her that she was carolling 
aloud poetry so exquisite that all its 
meaning escaped the dull ears about her. 
She walked among them, alone, wrapped 
in a glory they could not perceive. 

Even her mother’s tight-lipped anxiety 
did not quite break through her happy 
absorption. Her mother worked silently, 
stepping heavily about the kitchen, now 
and then glancing through the window 
toward the barn. When her father came 
clumping up the path and stopped at the 
back steps to scrape the mud from his 
boots she went to the door and opened it, 
saying almost harshly, “Well?” 

He said nothing, continuing for a mo- 
ment to knock a boot-heel against the edge 
of the step. Then he came slowly in and 
began to dip water from the water-pail 
into the wash-basin. The slump of his 
body in the sweat-stained overalls ex- 
pressed nothing but weariness. 

“T guess last night settled it,” he said. 
“We won’t get enough of a crop to pay to 
pick it. Outa twenty buds I cut on the 
south slope only four of ’em wasn’t 
black.” 

His wife went back to the stove and 
turned the salt pork, holding her head 
back from the spatters. ‘“What’re we 
going to do about the mortgage?” 

The question filled a long silence. 
Helen’s song was hushed, though the 
echoes of it still went on in some secret 
place within her, safe there even from this 
calamity. 

“Same as we’ve always done, I guess,” 
her father answered at last, lifting a drip- 
ping face and reaching for the roller 
towel. “See if I can get young Mason to 
renew it.” 

“Well, he will. Surely he will,” Helen 
said. Her tone of cheerfulness was like a 
slender shaft splintering against a stone 
wall. “And there must be some fruit left. 
If there isn’t much of a crop what we do 
get ought to bring pretty good prices, 
too.” 

“You're right, it ought to,” her father 
replied bitterly. “A good crop never 
brings ’em.” 

“Well, anyway I’m through school now 
and I’ll be doing something,” Helen said. 
She had no clear idea what it would be, 
but suddenly she felt in her youth and 
happiness a strength which her discour- 





aged father and mother did not have. 
For the first time they seemed to her old 
and worn, exhausted by an unequal 
struggle, and she felt that she could take 
them up in her arms and carry them tri- 
umphantly to comfort and peace. 

“Eat your breakfast and don’t talk non- 
sense,” father said. 

But her victorious mood revived while 
she washed the dishes. She felt older, 
stronger and more confident than she had 
ever been. The news of the killing frost, 
which depressed her mother and quieted 
even Mabel’s usual rebellion at having to 
help with the kilhen work, was to Helen 
a call to action.’ She splashed the dishes 
through the soapy water so swiftly that 
Mabel was sggteved 

“You know I ¢an’t keep up,” she com- 
plained. “It’s bad enough to have the 
frost, and never be able to have anything, 
and stick here in this old kitchen all the 
time, without having you act mean, too.” 

“Oh, don’t start whining!” Helen be- 
gan. They always quarreled about the 
dishes. “fd like to know who did every 
smitch of work yesterday, while you 
went chasing off—” But looking down 
at Mabel’s sullen little face she felt a wave 
of compassion. Poor little Mabel, whose 
whole heart had been set on a new dress 
this summer, who didn’t have anything 
else to make her happy. “I don’t mean 
to be mean to you, Mabel,” she said. She 
put an arm around the thin, angular 
shoulders. ‘Never mind, everything’ll 
be all right, somehow.” 


maar afternoon when the ironing was 
finished she dressed in her pink ging- 
ham and best shoes. She wasgoing to town 
for the mail, she explained to her mother, 
and when her mother said, “Why, you 
went day before yesterday!” she replied. 
“Well, 1 guess I’ll just go to town any- 
we I feel like walking somewhere.” 

er mother apparently accepted the 
explanation without further thought. 
The blindness of other people astonished 
Helen. It seemed to her that every blade 
of grass in the fields, every scrap of white 
cloud in the sky, knew that she was goin 
to see Paul. The roadside cried it Somt 
to her. 

She let her hand rest a moment on the 
gate as she went through it. It was the 

ate on which they leaned when he 
her home from church on Sun- 
day nights. She could feel his presence 
there still, she could almost see the dark 
mass of his shoulders against the starry 
sky, and the white blur of his face. 
he long lane by Peterson’s meadow 
was crowded with memories of him. 
Here they had stopped to gather poppies; 
there, just beside the gray stone, he had 
knelt one day to tie her shoe. On the 
little bridge shaded by the oak trees they 
always stopped to lean on the rail and 
watch their reflections shot across by 
ripples of light in the stream below. 

She was dazzled by the beauty of the 
world as she went by all these places. 
The sky was blue. It was a revelation to 
her. She had never known that skies 
were blue, with that heart-shaking blue- 
ness, nor that hills held golden lights and 
violet shadows on their green slopes. She 
had never seen that shadows in the late 
afternoon were purple as grapes, and that 
the very air held a faint tinge of orange 
light. ' seemed to her that she had been 


blind all her life. (Continued on page 66) 
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Coover the captive 


HEN Canada went to war I 
was hustling all day and 
half the night trying to 


make a hummer out of my 
small farm in the Winnipeg country of 
Manitoba. 

The rest of my agricultural team was a 
lovesick Swede. Why did I stand for 
that guy’s goings on? Don’t ask me now. 
He was no world champion farmer before 
he danced with some girl at Medicine 
Hat (they call towns, not Indians, names 
like that in Canada) and afterwards he 
had Charlie Chaplin beaten forty ways 
in the matter of merry mistakes. That 
Swede would have made a 
million in the movies. But 
the wrong thing at the wrong 
time is less funny, when you 
are racing against the clock, 
as a farmer does in western 
Canada, after the snow flies 
and the sun tugs upthe wheat 
at an inch an hour. We 
were busier than beavers until 
10 P. M., and had the rest of 
the evening to ourselves. 
Sleep was the only indoor 
sport I patronized. The 
scariest headline in the news- 
oo did not disturb me. 

f I gave the war a thought 

it looked like one of those 
police jobs that John Bull 
and his family are up against 
every now and then. 

I saw Canada first in 1907, 
shortly after I had received 
my discharge from the U. S. 
Army at Ft. Leavenworth. 
Born at San Jose, California, 
American on both sides for 
generations, a British war did 
not seem my business unless 
somebody trod on the toes of 


The prison camp at Giessen, Germany. Coover, taken prisoner from the 
Canadians, twice escaped from the hardships and hunger of this place, only to 
be recaptured and returned. Before his third, and successful, attempt, he had 
the joy of seeing American prisoners brought in and knew that America was 


in the war at last 


: Three Times and Out! 


My Get-away from Giessen Prison 
Camp. Recollections of the First 


American Prisoners in Germany 


By Private 
George William Coover 


your Uncle Samuel. The first tip I got 
that the Coover family might get mixed 
up in the war was a letter from my kid 
sister Mabel, a qualified nurse in the 
General Hospital at Winnipeg. She was 
off to France in an ambulance unit. For 
an hour I left the farm to worry along 
with the Swede, and wrote a letter that 
had a kick in every line. 

“Are you kidding me, Mabel, with this 
silly talk of going to France and getting 





My sister was a qualified nurse, off to France in an ambulance unit. 
She made me get into the game 














FEINBERG 
The prisoner today 


into a lot of trouble? Don’t you forget 
that I am eight years your senior. If you 
want a change why not come and keep 
house for your lonely brother?” 

I tried it out loud on the Swede and the 
punch penetrated even his bean. 

“T wish I could write so to Hulda,” he 
said, which I suppose referred to the mis- 
take at Medicine Hat. But I might have 
saved myself the worry for all the good 
the letter did me. 

A couple of days later a Ford full of 
Red Cross nurses rattled in from the 
“Peg,” and they had me surrounded and 
cut off on every side. The barrage of 
awkward questions those girls 
put up would have made an 
ordinary attorney gray with 
<7, 

“Ts Canada good enough to 
make a living in?’ “Then 
why not good enough to fight 
for?” “Are you physically 
fit, Mr. Coover?” “Perhaps 
you are pro-German?” 

Mabel spoke the least but 
her eyes said the most. She 
switched on that half-shy, 
reproachful gaze that always 
did get my goat at home. 

The upshot was that before 
the week was through and I 
had recovered my sober senses 
I enlisted in an ambulance 
corps, organized by an old 
doctor-friend, Colonel Wil- 
liam Webster. My few years 
in the 13th Infantry U.S. A., 
knocking about the world, 
looked like Big League stuff 
to those fellows and they 
stitched a sergeant’s stripes 
on my arm. To see Mabel 
smile—she had a wonderful 
smile, my little sister—you 
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would have been certain that I was a 
general. 

The training days in Canada were dull 
for an old-timer, and crossing the pond 
unreeled nothing worth writing home 
about. Mabel was on the same boat. 
After a month in France, I decided that 
an ambulance unit in a quiet section 
was no place for a son-of-a-gun from the 
regulars. Those weeks near the Front 
had changed my view of the war a bit. 
Until then I was in it mostly because 
Mabel thought I ought to be. But I had 
seen one or two things in which women 
and children fwere con- 2 
cerned. Readers have re 
been told of the ways of 
the Huns, but, first-hand, 
it gets you by the throat 
in a way people who re- 
main in America can never 
understand. 

I had a few pals in the 
28th Canadian Batalion 
and I heard they were 
having a tough time on 
the Ypres salient, so I 
threw in my lot with them. 
We were in the 6th Bri- 
gade—the 27th, 28th, 29th 
and 31st Batalions. “Im- 
possible on parade, but 
devilish good fighters,” as 
I once heard a Grenadier 
Guard officer describe us. 
If you put it: “A bunch 
of rough-necks from North 
America—Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, St. Louis and other 
parts of Canada,” as 
Captain Styles of my 
company used to say with 
a wink, you would have 
been about right. Any- 
how, the Huns in that 
neck of the woods knew 
there was a war on. We 

ut a new one over on old 
Pritsie almost every night. 
Old ladies and others who 
visit hospitals often ask 
why our fellows can beat 
the boche with a bayonet. 
That is easy. Every Eng- 
lish-speaking boy uses his 
fists. It becomes second 
nature to deliver astraight 
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But a time came at Ypres when the boys 
had arranged a nice little tea party for 
Brother Boche in the shape of a few 
thousand tons of high explosives—very 
high explosive, it was, too. Half the Ger- 
man line in that section—don’t ask a 
private for exact measurements—hit the 
sky ker-plunk. The rough-necks, or the 
“silly sixth,” as people with enough nerve 
sometimes called us, always in trouble, 
had to occupy the mine craters. The 
enemy had the range to an inch and our 
fellows fell in rows. We were told to han 
on and we did. We stayed until we ha 


Giessen prison camp in Hesse, Germany. 
It was during that terrible trip that a 
Canadian said to me: “I wonder when 
Uncle Sam is going to get into the game 
and help clean up this bunch.” I had 
often ‘wondered. At Giessen I talked it 
over with “Ham” Bushnell, one-time 
court reporter of the Philadelphia En- 
quirer, now an interpreter in the Ger- 
mans’ camp because of his fluency in 
their lingo. When I marched in he gave 
me the glad hand as a brother from the 
U.S. A. He had gone to war in the 16th 
Scottish Canadians and had become ser- 
geant of a machine gun 
company. His capacity 
as interpreter earned hima 
semi-detached shack. He 
quickly made me wise to 
what he called his latest 
“scoop.” Beneath his bed 
he had sunk a shaft six 
feet deep and tunnelled 
one-third of the forty feet 
required to clear the elec- 
trically charged barb-wire 
fence. His tools were a 
table fork and a coal 
shovel, and the earth was 
removed in a sack and 
dumped behind the bar- 
racks. He secured me the 
bed in the main building 
nearest his shanty, and at 
every chance I tackled the 
tunnel. When I was at 
work he lay on his bed 
and I ianalied by knock- 
ing on the floor when the 
sack was ready to be em 
tied. A couple of weeks 
completed the job and we 
were ready to leave. A 
French prisoner slipped us 
a compass. I tore a map 
of Europe out of a Ger- 
man geography—it was 
not an ideal guide for a 
stroll b pe across 
a hostile country—but a 
few of the big towns were 
marked to help in pointing 
the general direction. Our 
Red Cross parcels yielded 
250 cubes of Oxo a com- 
pressed extract of beef), 
and 12 pounds of choco- 
late. Between three and 
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the Bowery, Whitechapel America.” Anyway, we gave Fritzie some lessons in bayonet work Thest ; first night we 


or the Sidney docks if he 
took his fists back before {striking a blow. 
Now the education of the boche has been 
sadly neglected in this respect. He draws 
back the steel and wastes a fatal fraction 
of a second. The Britishers and Yanks 
don’t. They “straight left” with steel! 
When I was a boob soldier at Angel 
Island, in San Francisco bay, years ago, 
I stepped into the ring at Colma arena 
one night to fill a vacancy opposite Jerry 
Fairbanks, then a well-known middle- 
weight. Fairbanks, was about fifty 
pm lighter than I, but he walloped the 
ife out of me. Fortunately the bout was 
limited iv four rounds. It was my first 
and last appearance in a roped ring. But 
the memory of it came back to me in those 
encounters in the unroped arenas in Flan- 
ders. I was bound to make the record dif- 


ferent and luckily Fritz was no Fairbanks. 


no food, no water, and, worst of all, no 
ammunition. Then a message came 
“Cut your way out.” About the same 
time I received a smash on the back that 
felt like a blow from a steam-hammer- 
shrapnel sure enough. When I woke up a 
pal was shaking me by the arm and shout- 
ing: “For the love of life, Bill, get up and 
walk. They are bayoneting those who 
cannot.” walked but as a German 
prisoner. While they herded us down the 
communication trenches I got a taste of 
the habits of the Hun at home, in the 
shape of a couple of jabs in the back with 
a bayonet. One of them penetrated sev- 
eral inches and I will wear the scars for 
life. Packed in cattle cars, every man 
wounded, without any medical attention 
whatsoever, with one meal during a five- 
day journey, that is how we went to 


stumbled out of the pitch 

black darkness of a wood and Bushnell 
stepped on to what he thought was 
an open field. It was a small precipice. 
He fell onto the roof of a house and every 
dog, cat and chicken in the neighborhood 
started to wake the dead. He scrambled 
up somehow and lay panting with excite- 
ment in the undergrowth. I hurt myself 
with laughing. Bushnell used the worst 
language I ever heard and I have served 
in two armies. Three nights later poor 
old “Ham” suffered an even worse acci- 
dent. We were just enjoying ourselves, 
re at a lively clip down a hill. [ 
had been joking him about his kilt, and 
wagered $25.00, to be blown on a peace 
banquet after the war, that he dare not 
ay 2"7 Broadway, N. Y. in it. Suddenly 
e fell heavily and his ankle proved to be 
hopelessly sprained. We bathed it in a 
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Three Times and Out! 


spring, but it 
swelled up to the 
size of his calf. 
We argued all 
night, but he in- 
sisted on my going 
on alone. 

I got by for thir- 
teen nights, sleep- 
ing in day time. 
The last week was 
one long down- 
pour. Drenched to 
the skin and dog 
tired, I grew care- 
less. The sunshine 
of a June Sunday 
morning was too 
tempting. Deter- 
mined to be dry, I 
lay in an open 
glade—no place for 
an escaped pris- 
oner. I was awakened by a brace of bayo- 
nets held at my breast, and the cruel eyes of 
a couple of the Kaiser’s game-keepers were 
glaring into mine. These birds are in 
every forest in Germany. It is an offense 
for the common people to go into a wood. 
They handed me over to a Uhlan, who 
was patrolling the road. I departed at 
the trot to the nearest depot, with the 
business end of a lance in constant com- 
munication. Forty-six days in a dark 
cell at Cologne Penitentiary with a bread- 
and-water diet was the end of that jaunt. 
There I made the acquaintance of a Prus- 
sian sergeant-major, whom I would give 
a dollar or two to meet now on the water 
front, the Western front or any other old 
front. He thought nothing of smashing a 
shivering German soldier, suffering from 
shell shock, over the head with a bunch of 
heavy cell keys, weighing five or six 
pounds. So it may be imagined how he 
treated Allied soldiers in his power. An- 
other man I met at Cologne P Should like 





A bit of the United States army marched into camp that very night. 


all the German prison camps. 





The Y. M. C. A. presented these instruments to the British boys in captivity. 
became evident that the Germans would appropriate the instruments, the boys destroyed them 


to see again, but for quite different rea- 
sons—Ambassador Gerard of the U. S. A. 
He had a quiet talk with each of us. Gee, 
but it was good to meet a gentleman with 
a straight eye and a firm grip after being 
in contact with those brute beasts so long. 
I forgot to ask him when we were coming 
in, but probably he could not have re- 
plied anyhow. His visit resulted in my 
release from a dark cell with unusually 
cruel treatment and my return to Giessen. 
Back at the dear old camp once more the 
bee of escape began buzzing again. 


WZ ISEERS were going around re- 
garding a certain guard at a fer- 
tilizer factory who had a weakness for 
wine and was not as strict as some. 
This set me thinking. I decided to have 
a whirl at the fertilizer industry. The 
groggy link in the chain of warders was 
not difficult to detect for one whose eyes 
had been sharpened by prison life. I 
broached the cheerful topic of booze and 
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7 asked if he could 
get a bottleofrum. 
He said it might 
be obtained for the 
German equiva- 
lent of five dollars. 
I was on and he 
beat it. What I 
specially wanted to 
know was how 
long it would take 
him. Twenty min- 
utes later he re- 
turned. We en- 
joyed the bottle. I 
never drank sucha 
small share before 
or since. Slightly 
elated he con- 
sented to retrieve 
another. I was 
over the fence as 
soon as his back 
was turned. Four miles from the factory I 
butted into the river Maine. It was frozen 
for twenty feet from the bank. I could see 
a boat tethered in the stream. Wading out 
was cold work, but I got aboard safely and 
rowed across to the other side. So far so 
good. But that spell in the icy water 
proved fatal to my plans. It did not 
take long for a man who had lived in 
Canada to discover a couple of frozen 
toes. They went black. Four days of 
limping was all I could manage. No more 
dejected prisoner can have surrendered 
even in this war of endless misery. More 
dark cell and the usual trimmings for 
forty days and then back to Giessen. 

It was not long after this that something 
happened that I shall remember as long 
as I draw breath. It was on Sunday be- 
tween Christmas and New Year in 1917. 
The snow was on the ground and it was 
one of the regular, dull wintry days that 
seemed so much like one another in the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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They were the first American prisoners and they were being paraded at 
Notice the smile on the face of the Hun officer at the left. They were certainly proud of having captured a 


handful of Americans. They never seemed to realize what good news they had spread among the other prisoners; in the hearts of us all was 


the feeling that this was the beginning of the end—for the Huns 
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This picture of the University of Washington campus typifies what is meant when it is said that the war has eliminated the college loafer. 
fitting himself for the big job across the sea. There are still men enrolled who make their college work of | 


with everything that will help them prepare 


War and the “Rah Rah Boy” 


Changes Wrought on the Western College Campus by 
Mars, the New Professor 


HIS article begins with “Slats” 
because “‘Slats” is typical. 
Two years ago this “Slats” 
scandalized a D. D. alumnus at a 
college fraternity banquet by singing the 
doxology over a stein of beer. In respect 
to a sentiment drafted into a resolution 
at the fraternity’s previous national con- 
vention, the banquet was supposed to be 
“dry.” Consequently, for the perform- 
ance of his sacrilegious rites, “Slats” 
had smuggled in the stein from the hotel 
bar. It was his method, of course, of ex- 
pressing and emphasizing his utter dis- 
gust for all resolutions directed against 
“his inalienable rights as an American 
citizen.” 

When a man has just arrived at his 
twenty-first year of discretion he has his 
maximum of these “‘inaliena- 
ble rights” to guard defiantly. 
“Slats” had so arrived and 
in his own exalted opinion 
was a “college man.” In 
the opinion of the world at 
large he was still a boy—a 
“Rah Rah boy’—and as 
such definitely opposed to all 
discipline. He was always 
running counter to authority 
at the university and got his 
greatest satisfaction out of 
doing just as little as possible 
of thethings that that author- 
ity required. He boasted 
that, during his time in col- 
lege, he had each semester 
contrived to stay there by the 
bare skin of eight units 
without once encroaching, by 
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By Earl Snell 


evena fractional part, uponthe ninth. This 
reference was to a regulation of the uni- 
versity that each student, to continue his 
















enrollment, should each semester pass at 
least eight units of new work at the exam- 
inations. 

About a year ago “Slats’” fraternity 
held another banquet. There was quite 
a sprinkling of uniforms about the table. 
The guest of honor was a Major, an old 
alumnus of one of the fraternity’s eastern 
chapters, who had been recently stationed 
at the Presidio. His talk and that of the 
D. D. alumnus and those of all the other 
speakers were charged with patriotism 
and war enthusiasm. But the talk of the 
evening, the one that drove home, came 
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With an aviation school, trenches, and all the rest of the facilities on the grounds, the 
University of California boyshave a wonderful chance to learn the war game. 
Here they are practising how to tackle the Hun 
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er. Since | athletic fields have been turned into drill-grounds and class-rooms given over to war instruction, almost every student is employing his time in 


e work of i secondary importance, but it is no longer secondary to athletics or society. These boys are “loading up” 


m prepare themselves for their chosen branch of the service 


unexpectedly at the very tail end of the 
list of speakers. It was from “Slats.” 
He was still in civilian clothes, he ex- 
plained, because he was waiting for the 
call of his draft number, which was well 
up on the list. In his opinion, and he ex- 
pressed it with conviction, this was the 
more democratic way. However, for 
those who had seen the light differently, 


he granted that it was but a matter of 


opinion. This much for preliminaries! 
“And now,” he said, “what I want to 
get over to the rest of you who are in the 


There was nothing of swagger nor of 
pose about “Slats” as he said this. The 
year before he had “as a matter of prin- 
ciple” arrogantly expressed himself about 
a non-essential. Now as a matter very 
genuinely of principle he was exceedingly 
humble in the face of the great issue that 
confronted him and the country. 

Through his next four months in col- 
lege “Slats,” the’man, came to the surface. 
At the mid-year examinations he passed 
muster in seventeen units of new work, 
twelve of which were graded as first sec- 











with the first draftof the new yeartoCamp 
Lewis. At the present writing he is a first 
sergeant. Sheer ability and application is 
sure to win him a commission. But this 
is not worrying him, nor is it in the least 
the motive force behind his grinding ap- 
plication. He is a single-purposed sort of 
chap these days and his one thought is to 
prepare himself for the most effective 
wallop at the Hun. 

This excerpt from a chapter of “Slats’ ” 
young life’s history has aud here tran- 
scribed, since his story generalized is the 


story of “War and the ‘Rah Rah Boy’.” 


; at same boat and frame of mind with me and tion and there was not one “pipe” course 
4m- are waiting for the country to call you on his list. This was a scholarship record 

into the service by name, there is in the that, had it been pursued through his T every one of the Pacific Coast col- 
ity meantime neither in college nor out of it previous semesters, would have “landed” leges one is greeted with the same re- 
nite any place for the loafer. At a time like him in Phi Beta Kappa, the most exclu- port that the war has eliminated the college 
ble. this if you’re not in college for serious busi- sive of all college scholarship honor so- loafer. This is not always so imme- 
old ness then get out of it and get out quick cieties. diately recognizable from the registrar’s 
em and get some place where there is serious The history of scholarship reports as was it in the case 
ied business for you to take care of. Every “Slats” from this of “Slats.” There are still students en- 
the fellow has got to be doing something and point is still in the rolled who make their college work of 
her doing what he’s doing his level best.” making. He went secondary importance, but no longer 
sm This was the gist of his talk, more force- secondary to athletics, or society, or fitful 
the fully, though ungrammatically, put there whirls at the night life. If they be giving 
me than here on paper a major share of their time to something 
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When Stanford first anticipated our part in the war, she had no military department. 
One year later the Government placed Stanford on the list with fourteen 
universities and colleges attaining the “distinguished” class 
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other than their studies it is something 
that they believe will make a larger con- 
tribution to their own personal, or the 
country’s general, equipment for the war. 
This is particularly noticeable with men 
who have passed muster for some branch 
of the service, aviation say, and continue 
in college while waiting their call. The 
leading purpose of these men is to pre- 
pare for the most telling account of them- 
selves when their period of actual train- 
ing begins. Consequently 
they “load up” with every- 
thing that the college offers 
in any way applicable to their 
chosen branch of the service, 
and then, if there be any 
more besides to be found, 
they turn for it to outside 
sources. Quite frankly all 
other college work is decidedly 
secondary for them. 

These men always show 
their metal when they finally 
et into the training school. 
Five many star students 
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have developed from erstwhile most in- 
different material. At the recorder’s 
office at the University of California they 
mentioned a dozen cases in point without 
pausing for thought. One made reference 
to a scion of a French-American family 
famous in pioneer aviation. His mother 
was almost if not the very first woman 
ever to pilot a plane and his father had a 
list of aerial records that made him the 
most popular exhibition flier in the coun- 
try. Fre was killed finally trying to better 

his own altitude record. For a couple of 
| years the son essayed the role of student 
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There have been many great crowds on the Stanford football field, but never such a crowd as 
this. Where teams of fifteen young athletes have contested in the favorite college game, 
10,000 soldier boys, many of them drawn from the colleges, met in a competition 
of marching and singing. ‘When the Big Game has been played and won in 
France, this is one of the places where victory will be celebrated 


at the university, but his scholarship 
record as now filed at the recorder’s office 
is a sorry bit of testimony to the dis- 
credit of this scholastic attempt. The 
football coach says that he would have 
been the greatest of quarterbacks had he 
been less “happy-go-lucky” and the base- 
ball coach is sure that he would have been 
a star catcher had he but taken the neces- 


sary practice seriously. Doing none of 


these things, he won the reputation of be- 
ing constitutionally lazy. Finally he left 
the university in disgust and went to 
South America, where he was heir to a 
family estate. Several months passed 
and he was counted definitely out. Then 
came the war. One day a nondescript tub 
nosed into San Francisco bay from a 
South American port and on board was 


% 


the prodigal student. As soon as he 
landed he headed straight for the aviation 
recruiting station. He passed muster in 
all preliminaries and was soon admitted 
to the cadet school at Berkeley. The way 
he went after the work was a revelation. 
From machine-gun to bombing and 
straight on through all kinds of intricate 
mathematics he led his class and contin- 
ued to lead to the end. Then he went on 
to San Diego to continue his training, a 
type of man entirely apart from the loafer. 
here could be no mistake in concluding 
that he was going after the Kaiser in no 
“happy-go-lucky” fashion. 

Again, the story of this chap general- 
ized is the story of “War and the 
‘Rah Rah Boy.’” 

(Continued on page 52) 


This is the football squad of the University of Oregon which beat Pennsylvania at Pasadena on New Years Day, 1917. Before the next 
football season every man in the team was in Uncle Sam's service 
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to the Test 


By Alice Rix 


IM JUNIOR remembered the Uncle 
Man’s last visit. 
Mummy was ironing that day in 
the kitchen and when the Uncle 
Man came, as he always did, about an 
hour or two before it was time for Big 
Jim to come home to supper, Mummy 
came to the front door with an iron in her 
hand. She had on a big, blue apron and 
her face was all pink with the heat and her 
curly hair curled in little tight damp 
bunches all around her cheeks and her 
forehead. 

The Uncle Man looked at her ever so 
long and Mummy got pinker. And the 
Uncle Man looked at her harder still and 
said— 

“You dear!” 

Mummy said—*‘S-sh! Silly!’ and 
looked down at Jim Junior, who smiled 
up at her encouragingly. 

The Uncle Man carried the ironing 
board into the sitting-room. It had a leg 
that folded up on one end and the other 
end rested on the table. Big Jim’s stamp 
album was on the table. The Uncle Man 
pushed it out of the way and it fell on to 
the floor, sprawling wide open and spill- 
ing out a lot Of loose stamps. 

“Oh!” said Mummy, “Jim will be wild. 
Help Mummy pick them up, Jimju!” 

She bent down to pick up the book, but 
the Uncle Man put his hand on her arm. 

Jim Junior began picking up the 
stamps alone. He wished he could put 
them back just as Big Jim had them. His 
little fat fingers trembled with eagerness. 
Big Jim would certainly be “wild.” He 
had spent two hours over arranging these 
stamps. 

Jim Junior had been educated in rever- 
ence for the stamp album as a precious 
thing. Into his little brain surged a recol- 
lection of a solemn conversation he had 
had on the subject with Big Jim. 

“You don’t put real ones in, do you, 
Big Jim?” he had said. 

“Real ones?” 

“The kind on letters.” 

“Oh!” said Big Jim, “them! They’re 
common. They’re only to take letters 
traveling. 

“What do these take, Big Jim?” 

_ “They take me!” said Big Jim, laugh- 
ing. 

Jim Junior was going to ask how many 
Big Jim would have to stick on his fore- 
head to go traveling, but Mummy put 
her head in the door and called Bie fim 
away. And when he came back, Jim 
ene was thinking about something 
else. 

Now what would Mummy do to the 
Uncle Man? He looked over his shoulder. 
Mummy was standing by the Uncle Man 
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Jim Junior Puts the System 


—actually looking at him 
with kind eyes. She 
shook her ie 


“TI started the album, 
home,” she said. “I gave it u 
here because I didn’t have time.” 
She stopped short and turned 
pink, ind went on again speaking 
very fast. “He doesn’t spend money up 
at the saloon with the others, drinking 
and gambling. You’re not fair, Ran! 
A man wants something beside work—” 

“TI suppose a woman doesn’t,” said the 
Uncle Man. “I suppose you never miss 

our piano, now you've got an ironing- 
oard.” 

“Ran!” 

“I’m sick of looking on and saying 
nothing,” said the Uncle Man. “Don’t 
9 think I can see, Mollie, that you are 

eartsick for a little civilized companion- 
ship, some woman friend of your own 
kind, some interest above cooking and 
slaving, some sympathy, Mollie?” 

Mummy had begun to cry. Jim Junior 
didn’t eileen all the Uncle Man’s long 
words, only that he had made Mummy 
cry. And now it seemed he was sorry for it. 

“Mollie!” he cried out again in such a 
queer, sharp voice as if it were breaking 
all up into pieces, “don’t, dear! I can’t 
bear it, Mollie! Oh, Mollie!” 

Mummy had dropped into a chair and 
was sobbing wildly now. Jim Junior felt 
as if he were being strangled like the 
steers that Big Jim and the other “boys” 
went out after. 

“Mummy!” said Jim Junior, getting 
up on his little fat legs. 

But Mummy did not hear. Jim Junior 
stood wavering. It was the Uncle Man 
who was comforting Mummy. He looked 
very white. 

“Mollie! Listen,” he said; “I’ve got 
to tell you. I love you, dear! I’ve 
always loved you—back home when you 
were a rich man’s daughter and I didn’t 
think I had a chance. I went away to 
work for you, Mollie, and when I got a 
decent position and went back to our 
town to ask you, everything had hap- 
pened—your father’s failure and_ his 
death. And you were gone—out West 
here—to your Uncle. came here for 
you, Mollie!” 

“Oh!” sobbed Mollie. “Oh, Ran!” 

‘And it was too late again,” said th 
Uncle Man; “‘you were married.” ; 

“T didn’t know,” sobbed Mummy. 

“Mollie! Mollie!’ cried the Uncle 
Man, taking Mummy in his arms. “If 
you had only married me!” 


“Oh!” said Mummy, sobbing u 


against the Uncle Man’s shoulder. “Oh, 
Ran! I wish Thad! I wish I had!” 
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The man looked down at 
Jim Junior in evident 
bewilderment 





“Then so do I,” said a big, fierce voice 
that made Jim Junior jump and set his 
heart thumping against his ribs—just 
exactly as if he had been caught doing 
something wrong. Then, although his 
heart kept on thumping, the something- 
wrong feeling passed away, for it was Big 
Jim’s voice. Big Jim stood in the sitting- 
room doorway, with his big feet planted 
wide apart and his hat pushed back and 
a queer, new smile on his face such as Jim 
a never remembered to have seen 

efore. 

Jim Junior moved confidently toward 
the door. He thought it was funny that 
Big Jim did not take one of his long 
strides to meet him and put out his long 
arms to swing him up off the floor, which 
had always been his greeting to Jim 
—< as far back as memory stretched. 

ut Jim Junior went confidently on. 

Then the incredible happened. 


Be JIM took the long stride forward, 
but when he did he thrust Jim Junior 
out of his path and went straight toward 
Mummy and the Uncle Man. 

“How long has this been going on?” 

It was the Uncle Man who answered. 
His face was white, too, but it wasn’t 
frightened. 

“Nothing has been going on,” he said, 
“except my love for Mollie. That’s al- 
ways Senn going on. And—” 

“And your’s for him,” said Big Jim to 
Mummy. 

“T’ve been true to you, Jim,” said 
Mummy in a shaky voice. 

“Tf I thought you hadn’t you wouldn’t 
be standing there to tell me about it,” 
said Big Jim. Then he turned to the 
Uncle Man. “Get out!” he said. 

The Uncle Man threw up his head. 
“T’ll go,” he said. “I’ve got to if you say 
so. But if there’s any punishment com- 
ing it’s mine, not Mollie’s.” 

“Git!” said Big Jim. 

The Uncle Man went. 
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Big Jim stood and looked at Mummy, 
who dropped down into the chair. There 
was that same smile on his face. Pres- 
ently he said— 

“If you cared for that chap what did 
you marry me for?” 

Mummy didn’t say anything. She sat 
twisting her little hands in and out on 
her lap. 

“For a home!” said Big Jim. “1 know 
—when your Uncle died—for a home!” 

Mummy tried to speak, but he put up 
his hand. 

‘All the rest was a lie,” he said. 

“No it wasn’t, Jim,” said Mummy. 
“T liked you better than—than anybody 
out here!” 

Big Jim laughed hard and short. He 
stood looking down on Mummy, and Jim 
Junior felt somehow as if he didn’t belong 
to either of them. They had forgotten 
him. His heart swelled. His eyes trav- 
eled from one face to another, full of love 
for them both. After what seemed a long, 
me time Big Jim spoke. 

“T’ll beat it,” he said. 

Mummy clasped her hands tight to- 
gether and looked at him. 

“T’ll beat it in to Arizona with the 
crowd that’s going on Saturday. I'll take 
what’s mine,” he said, “and beat it. You 
can do what you like then.” 

Mummy jumped up and ran to Big 
Jim and caught hold of his sleeve. “Jim!” 
she screamed, “Jim! You wouldn’t take 
Jimju away from me?” 

Big Jim stared and stared at Mummy 
as though he had never seen her before. 
Then he dropped down in the chair where 
the Uncle Man had sat and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes. Mummy stood 
waiting for him to speak, saying nothing 
and shaking as if she was cold. 

“Get the kid to bed,” said Big Jim at 
ast. 

Mummy came over to Jim Junior and 
held out her hand to him. He scrambled 
up to his feet and took it. Standing 
there, holding it, he looked wistfully at 
Big Jim. Mummy gave his hand a gentle 
little pull and Jim Junior turned and went 
with her silently. 


IM JUNIOR was not very clear as to 
what happened when folks went away. 
“If you go way Saturday, Big Jim,” he 
said, walking into the harness-room where 
a box was being packed with Big Jim’s 
boots and flannel shirts and the sort of 
clothes Big Jim wore, “if you go ’way 
rel I s’pose I won’t see you Sun- 
ay? 
“No, Kid,” said Big Jim, bending down 
over the box. 
“Or Monday?” asked Jim Junior. 
“Nor Monday,” answered Big Jim. 
“That’s a long time,” said Jim Junior, 
“fsn’t it?” 
“Sure,” said Big Jim. 
One of Big Jim’s saddles was on the 
floor. Jim Junior threw a short leg over 


it. 

“Giddap!” said Jim Junior, kicking his 
heels against the sides of the saddle— 
“Whoa!” 

Big Jim took a quick look out at his 
son from under his hat brim. Then he 
pulled it farther down over his eyes. 

“If you go away and stop a long time, 
when you come back I’Jl be big enough to 
ride,” announced Jim Junior. 

“Sure,” said Big Jim again, and 
coughed. 
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Big Jim stood in the doorway with his feet planted wide apart, his hat pushed far back anda 
did not put out his arms to swing him up off the floor as usual. 


He walked out of the harness-room 
then and Jim Junior leapt from his fiery 
steed and trotted after him. He followed 
him into the sitting-room, where Big Jim 
began printing his name on a label. 

Jim Junior watched the process respect- 
fully from the: other side of the table. 
Just when it was finished Big Jim splashed 
a big blot of ink on the middle of it. He 
pushed it aside impatiently and began 
another. Jim Junior carefully collected 
the failure from the floor. 


JIM HAMILTON 
APACHE JUNCTION 
CO. 8 ARIZONA 


Jim Junior could not read, but he liked 
the look of the big, black, printed letters. 
He did not mind the blot. He considered 
the label a work of art. 

“Ts it thrown away?” he asked. 

Big Jim nodded and the label went into 
Jim Junior’s pimafore pocket. 

“What’s it mean?” he asked Big Jim, 
looking over his elbow as the second label 
received its decoration. 


“That’s me,” said Big Jim, pointing to 
his name. “And that’s where I’m going 
—AR-I-ZO-NA.” 

“AR-I-ZO-NA,” repeated Jim Junior, 
and the odd musical name branded itself 
on his memory. 

“These biggest ones?” he asked, point- 
ing to the C. O. D. 

“Cash on delivery,” answered Big Jim 
absently. 

“Yes?” inquired Jim Junior politely. 

Big Jim laughed—not one of his big 
hearty laughs that Mummy said used to 
shake the house—but Jim Junior thought 
it was good to hear Big Jim laugh any 
kind of a laugh now. He smiled happily 
at the sound. 

“Tt means that I pay nothing till it gets 
to me,” explained Big Jim. “I'll tie this 
label on the box, and haul the box to the 
station, and they’ll shove it on the train 
and off she goes. When I get the box I 
pay the fare.” 

Jim Junior thought this was a marvel- 
ous arrangement. 

“That’s easy,” he said, approvingly. 
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bed, but she must have 
been asleep because her 
head was deep down in 


the pillows. Jim Junior 


went on through the 
kitchen and across the 
ard. 


“Big Jim!” he shouted 
outside the harness-room 
door. 

There was no answer 
and Jim Junior pushed 
open the door. The box 
with Big Jim’s clothes in 
it was gone. All the lariats 
and blankets and bridles 
and Big Jim’s “chaps” 
and spurs, that used to 
hang from the pegs on the 
wall, were gone. Realiza- 
tion seized Jim Junior in a 
remorseless grip. Big Jim 
was gone! 

Men didn’t cry. Jim 
Junior looked around the 
empty harness-room with 
smarting eyes. His heart 
rose and thumped in his 
throat and seemed to 
jump out of his mouth in 
one great sob. When 
Mummy came to look for 
Jim Junior, with her eyes 
all red and swollen, she 
found him lying face 
down, on the harness-room 
floor—his principles for- 
gotten—the waters of deso- 
lation sweeping over his 
soul. 

They were going to see 
San Francisco—Mummy 
and Jim Junior. 

“To Big Jim?’ asked 
Jim Junior eagerly. 

Mummy turned away 
her head and looked out 
of the window and an- 
swered way down in her 
throat. “I guess he isn’t 
there.” 

Jim Junior could see 
that Mummy felt very 
bad about this. He went 
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queer, new smile on his face. 


Then he thought very hard. “Could alive 
things go off like that?” he asked. 

“Yep,” said Big Jim, “cattle and dogs 
and everything—” 

“That’s easy,” said Jim Junior again. 
“That,” he touched the label with a fat 
forefinger, ‘‘is worth a lot of money, 
isn’t it!” 

“Yep,” said Big Jim, “when it’s tied on 
tight.” 

Just then Mummy came into the room 
and Big Jim pulled his hat down over his 
eyes and got up quick and went out. 
Jim Junior was used to this now. It 
always happened. Either Big Jim came 
into the room and Mummy “sewed” her 
lips up tight and went out, or Mummy 
came in and Big Jim pulled his hat down 
hard and went out. Jim Junior wondered 
about it. He missed the good times they 
used to have all three together. He 
missed a good deal that used to be and 
Was no more. 

That night Big Jim did not come home 
at supper time. Mummy put Jim Junior 
to bed and went back into the sitting- 





Jim Junior moved confidently forward. Het 
Instead, Big Jim looked at the Uncle Man and said fiercely, “Get out!” 


room to sew at the machine. Jim Junior 
knew because he could hear the machine 
humming. He went to sleep to the sound 
of it getting farther and farther away. 
He dreamed about Big Jim. It was a 
funny dream and very real. There was a 
minute in it when he thought he was wide 
awake and that Big Jim really was in the 
room and kneeling on the floor, with his 
head that had such a lot of shaggy hair 
on it, laid on the pillow close to Jim 
Junior’s, and crying! 

Jim Junior laughed out loud in the 
morning when he really woke up and 
thought about that dream and about Big 
Jim crying! Jim Junior thought he would 
go and tell him about it right now. Big 
Jim was always in the harness-room early 
in the morning. 

Jim Junior got his shoes out from under 
his bed and put his little fat, bare feet 
into them and started out in his night- 
gown. Mummy was asleep. Jim Junior 
could see her through a crack in the bed- 
room door. She had all her clothes on 
and was lying outside the cover on the 





hought it was funny that Big Jim 


and stood by her knee and 
thumped her hand with 
his soft, fat fist. 

“Maybe he’ll come when he knows 
we’re there!” he said, cheeringly. 

And he could tell that this idea had 
comforted Mummy very much, for she 
jumped up very quick and began putting 
some things together to pack. 


IM JUNIOR enjoyed the packing. 

Mummy let him bring her things to put 
in the big leather trunk that she told him 
she brought with her when she came out 
West. He brought everything he could 
find belonging to Big Jim, and Mummy 
said, “Put them down, Jimju, and I'll see 
to them.” 

She must have packed them all, for 
they were always gone when Jim Junior 
came back with a fresh lot. He brought 
the stamp album. 

“We won’t take that,” said Mummy 
quickly. 

Jim Junior looked at her with grave 
eyes. 

“Big Jim asked me to take care of it 
for him.” 

(Continued on page 54) 












The 


Sea Wolf's 


Prey 


My Wife and Child and I, 
for Nine Months Prisoners 


on a German Raider 


By Captain John S. Cameron’ 


ORTUNATELY, the Japa- 

nese cruiser did not see 

us. In a few minutes the 

signal was given to swing 
the guns in. The danger was past, 
but there was a mighty nervous 
crew of men on board the Wolf 
that night. And in the hearts of 
the little group of passengers, 
longing for any event which 
would put them into the life- 
boat and send them free of the 
prison ship, there was correspond- 
ing disappointment. Fate seemed 
dangling before them the hope of 
escape, only to draw it away when 
the moment was at hand. I did 
not share in this disappointment. 
Personally I was well satisfied 
the way things turned out. I[ 
did not think much of my chances 
of getting the family into a boat 
under the conditions that would 
exist immediately the 
cruiser should give 
any indication that 
she had seen us. The 
Wolf would launch 
both torpedoes and 
give her a broadside 
which at that short 
range would not have 
donethe Japanese any 
good. At the same 
time she would give 
the raider as good as 
she got. I had no 
wish to be present in 
a small boat when the 
firing began. 

The women’s dis- 
appointment was in- 
tensified the following 
night by the sight of 
the lights of Singa- 
pore, plainly visible 
from the portholes. 
We were less than ten 
miles offshore and we 
were there for a 
purpose, for the Wolf 
was primarily a mine- 
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The topside prisoners. Several of these were medical officers of the British 
army. They quoted the Geneva Convention to the Wo/f's commander 


and he promised to put them 


and the women folks ashore somewhere. 


These promises were never fulfilled—that is, not intentionally 


On May 15, 1917, Captain Cameron, his wife and 
little daughter, sailed from San Francisco in the 
American bark ‘‘Beluga,”” which he commanded. 
On J uly 9th, in the South Pacifie, the “Beluga” 
was captured and sunk by the German raider 
“Wolf.” His officers and crew were added to the 
prisoners already in the ‘‘Hell Hole’’ of the raider, 
but the captain and his family were quartered on the 
berth deck. The destination of all was a prison 
camp in Germany, but Captain Cameron was on the 
lookout to cheat the sea wolf of its prey. There was 
a glimmer of hope in the expressed intention of the 
raider’s commander to put the Cameron family, to- 
gether with medical officers and wives from the 
captured ‘‘Matunga,” in a life-boat and let them 
make some isolated island. This hofe seemed about 
to be realized, with attendant peril, one night when 
the raider ran afoul of a Japanese cruiser. 


probably in a few days they 
would pick up a nice fat steamer 
with slaney of food on board. 
On the morning of October 26th, 
immediately after breakfast, I 
noticed they were getting the 
“bird” on deck and assembling 
it. I asked one of the officers if 
there was “something doing” and 
he said: “If we have any luck 
after lunch, we shall have fresh 
meat for supper.” About 11 A. M., 
the “bird” was finished and its 
engine warmed up. Suddenly 
somebody shouted, and everybody 
got their binoculars and looked 
astern of us, and sure enough, a 
faint outline of smoke could be 
seen on the horizon. The hydro- 
lane went up and in one-half 
ea came back and reported 





Juanita, the only 


prisoner with 
enough to eat 





layer and not a raider. Locked in 
my room for two hours, I could count the 
“eggs” as they were being laid. The 
mines came up out of No. 3 hatch on an 
elevator and were conveyed aft to the 
chute on a small rail car which had a flat 
wheel, and I could hear it bumping along 
the deck. I estimated that ninety-eight 
mines were thus laid in about one hour 
and forty minutes. 

After this stealthy business we retraced 
our path through the Java sea into the 
Indian ocean and northward to the trade 
route running from Colombo to Delagoa 
Bay. Here the raider cruised around 
slowly, crossing and recrossing the route 
at regular intervals, in wait for prey. The 
wireless man told me he could hear several 
cruisers working their wireless; there was 
a British cruiser patrolling the straits of 
Malacca, one at Bombay, two in the har- 
bor of Colombo, another at a naval sta- 
tion in the Mauritius Islands. The Wolf 
knew where they all were but they knew 
nothing of her, apparently. With her 
ears pricked to catch this gossip in the air, 
she waited for the fat prey that would be 
coming along the ocean path. 

One day one of the officers told me that 


*Captain Cameron’s narrative began in the August issue. 


a large steamer approaching. 
Commander Nerger shaped his 
course so as to meet this steamer but 
still gave the impression that we were 
en route for Cape to Colombo. At 3:05 
Pp. M. the steamer was right abreast. She 
was a fine, big Class A Japanese passen- 
ger steamer, deeply loaded, and loom 
see passengers on her saloon deck. At 
3:07 p. M. the Wolf broke out the Imperial 
avy flag and signalled for the Hitachi 
Maru to stop and not to use her wireless; 
also dropped a shot across the steamer’s 
bow. When the Hitachi failed to stop, 
me Wolf fired another shot closer to her 
ow. 

The Jap concluded to run for it, and 
started in to work his wireless; also 
swung his ship in such a position as to 
bring his gun for submarine defense, 4:7 
quick fire, into action. Meantime the 
Wolf had opened fire on’ her in dead ear- 
nest. One 6-inch shell from the after-gun 
struck the Hitachi and exploded just 
under her gun where the gun crew was 
working, killing six Japs and blowing the 
balance into the water. I saw one Jap 
in particular hoisted high into the air 
above the smoke of the explosion, and he 
was spinning around like a pinwheel. 
Another shot from the after-gun put the 
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gun on the Hitachi out of commission al- 
together, and killed another man. In the 
meantime, from forward, the Wolf had 
succeeded in putting a 4:5 shell through 
the wireless room, where the operator was 
working; this shell came through one side 
of the room, passed between the operator 
and his ‘set,’ cutting one of his aerial 
leads in two, and passed out through the 
opposite side of the room, ip pore a 
man standing outside. This shell even- 
tually hit a ventilator shaft, ripped it to 
pieces and knocked a man down in the 
engine room so hard that he afterwards 
died of internal injuries. There were 
several more hits, one on the water line 
in No. 4 hatch, and two more in the stern 
and one in the wheel-house on the bridge. 
About this time the flying machine came 
along and tried to drop a bomb on deck 
forward, but missed, the bomb exploding 
when it hit the water just ahead. 

The cannonading, while it lasted, was 
very severe, there being something over 
forty shots fired in as short a time as pos- 
sible. Of these shots, only nine were di- 
rect hits. I must add that the first possi- 
ble twenty of these shots were directed in 
such a manner as to hit (if they did) the 
vessel in such a position as not to sink 
or permanently disable her, but towards 
the last when it became evident that the 
Jap was trying to make his “getaway,” 
the shooting was in deadly earnest, several 
broadsides were fired, 
which I think did more F 
damage to the Wolf than 
to the Hitachi Maru, as 
the air concussion stove 
in the doors and glass 
ports on all the state- 
rooms on the berth deck. 
In several of the rooms 
the wash. basins and 

lumbing was broken. 
was standing in my 
open doorway with one 
foot on the threshold in 
such a manner that half 
of my foot protruded 
outside the line of the 
wall. When the first 
broadside was fired, the 
concussion or rush of 
air passing my doorway 
hit the part of my foot 
outside the door, feeling 
just exactly as if some- 
body had kicked it away 
or hit it with a baseball 
bat. Something went 
wrong with the six-inch 
gun, mounted at the 
stern of the Wolf, and a 
shell exploded a few 
yards away from the 
muzzle, putting the gun crew and gun 
out of commission for the balance of the 
voyage. 
he prisoners who were confined di- 
rectly below this gun said that the shock 
and concussion down below were dreadful 
while firing, and when the shell exploded 
they thought the Wolf had been hit. At 
this time they did not know but what the 
Wolf had met a cruiser, and many thought 
they were about to be drowned, especially 
when suddenly all firing ceased, they 
thinking that the Wolf had been vitally 
hit and that the Germans had scuttled 
her and were abandoning her. Many of 
these men will remember their exverience 
for the balance of their lives. 


By this time the Japanese 
captain decided that he did 
not have a chance and 
stopped his vessel, while the 
Wolf sent the prize crew on 
board. In the meantime the 
passengers and crew had 
managed to get clear in the 
life-boats, which were picked 
up and the people taken on 
board the Wolf. There were 
some seventy odd passengers, 
first- and second-class, among 
them six women and one little 
black girl. They were a sorry 
looking sight as they climbed 
on board the Wolf; many of 
them were only half dressed, 
being just awakened from 
their afternoon nap by can- 
nonading. Over a hundred 
of the Japanese crew came 
along with the passengers. 
The Wolf could not accom- 
modate such a large addition 
of prisoners without making 
new quarters for them, so they 
had to live and sleep on deck 
for the first three days, when they were 
transferred back to the Hitachi. Alto- 
gether sixteen were killed or died later 
of wounds. The Wolf incidentally lost 
its fresh meat for supper, because one 
shell, a bit of unintentional marksman- 
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The Hitachi Maru was a fine big Class-A Japanese passenger steamer, deeply 
loaded. When she made her final dive, after being bombed by the 


raider, she carried to the mermaids a couple of thousands 


of tons of silk and fine lingerie 


ship, had wrecked the refrigerator plant 
and spoiled all the fowl and fresh meat. 


Or ofthe passengers on the Hitachi, an 
American chap, hailing from Chicago, 
told me his experience. 

When the Wolf was first sighted he was 
in bed reading and some one told him that 
they were going to pass a steamer; he got 
up and dressed and went on deck to watch 
her. There was speculation regarding her 
nationality among those watching, al- 
though none of them imagined her any- 
thing but what she seemed—an ordinary 
tramp. When she dropped her ports and 
fired across their bow, everybody for a 
moment was dumbfounded. I knew how 





Juanita’s friend, the 
“bird” officer, who met 
Santa Claus flying 


over the ocean 
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they felt, for we had had 
the same experience. 

He ran into the cabin giv- 
ing the alarm to those sleep- 
ing, and secured some val- 
uable papers he had in his 
cabin. The Jap crew was in 
a panic, after seeing their gun 
crew killed, and many of them 
rushed to the boats. The 
first boat to be lowered was 
filled with members of the 
Japanese crew, only one 
second-class passenger being 
among them. On landing 
on the water, this boat was 
capsized, but the occupants 
were shortly picked up by a 
boat, also manned by Japs. 

The first boat to be 
launched with passengers in 
it was handled entirely by 
the white passengers. In this 
boat were four women and 
twenty-eight men; on being 
lowered the davit pole on 
one end fouled and it looked 
very much as if everybody 
was going to be slid out, as the boat was 
nearly perpendicular. Fortunately for 
all concerned, the fouled davit pole broke 
and the boat dropped into the water. A 
lot of water was shipped but the boat 
floated right side up. They immediately 

pulled away from the 

= vicinity of the vessel. 

It was the firm belief of 

the occupants of this 

boat that they were to 

be shelled later on by 
the raider. 

The Wolf and the 
Hitachi now steamed to 
the southernmost group 
of the Maldive Islands, 
arriving there on Septem- 
ber 27th. Both vessels 
tied up alongside of each 
other and much of the 
cargo and some coal 
were transferred fromthe 
Jap tothe German. The 
cargo of the Hitachi 
Maru was valued at over 
a million and a_ half 
pounds sterling. It con- 
sisted chiefly of copper, 
tin, rubber, thousands of 
tons of silk, tea and 
hides. It seemed un- 
canny to me that our 
“deep-sea vulture” 
seemed to be able to cap- 
ture a vessel loaded with 
any particular kind of 
cargo that was wanted. 
About a month before this capture I heard 
the officers talking among themselves, and 
one of them remarked that the next ship 
they get should be loaded with copper and 
rubber. Sure enough, the Hitachi had 
what they wanted. 

It was the intention of Nerger to pick 
up, if possible, a vessel that could furnish 
him with enough coal to take both the 
Hitachi and Wolf back to Germany. 
At this time there was a lot of talk about 
landing us on one of the islands where 
there were missionaries. However, none 
of us took any stock in this “landing 
talk” as it was too apparent what their 
intentions were. Instead, the married 
folks, with their wives along, sent a written 
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The Hitachi Maru, being armed for submarine defense, had attempted to defend herself 
against the Wolf. The six-inch shells from the raider's after-gun put the Japanese 


weapon out of commission, 


Later the gun was transferred to the 


- 


Wolf's deck and added to her camouflaged armament 


etition to the German commander 

egging to be given one of the Japanese 
life-boats and a supply of provisions, so 
that on the eve of the raider’s departure 
for parts unknown, we could make our 
way to one of these islands and there 
await the arrival of some trading schooner 
to take us to civilization again. Nerger 
sent word back that he could not do that 
and repeated the same old “bull” about 
landing us some safe place, some time. 
Eager as we were to believe these prom- 
ises, we had lost faith in them by this 
time. 

On October Ist we were transferred 
from the Wolf to the Hitachi along with 
all the rest of the “top side’ prisoners, 
including many of the original passengers 
on the Japanese vessel. Our quarters on 
the Hitachi were splendid. The Camerons 
fell heir to the bridal suite. It seemed 
mighty good to sit down to a regular 
table with a white cloth and napkins 
again. I shall never forget my feelings as 
we sat there for the first meal, waiting 
for the white-coated Jap waiter to bring 
on the food. I could 
feel myself getting 
up from the table 
with that satisfied, 
contented feeling 
amidships. Soon the 
waiter came and set 
before us each a plate 
containing two ordi- 
nary soda crackers, or 
ship’s biscuits, with 
a poor lonely God- 
forsaken sardine 
stranded on the top. 
This, and a cup of 
the regulation “near” 
coffee comprised our 
first evening meal on 
the luxurious Hitachi. 
For the following 
morning’s_ breakfast, 
we had porridge with 
kerosene spilt on it— 
absolutely uneatable. 
For dinner, rotten 
meat with good pota- 
toes, water—or soda 
water, if you had 


money to buy it with 
—and in the evening 


The second officer of the ill-fated Beluga 


and was buried at sea, wrapped in the American flag 


canned crab and crackers. In the mean- 
time, Lieutenant Rose, the commander of 
the prize crew now in charge of the cap- 
tured vessel, was having a series of ban- 
quets in his room with his brother officers. 

On the Hitachi it was noticed that Rose 
very seldom made his appearance in the 
dining-room at meal-time. Quite fre- 
quently at meals one of the Australian 
passengers who belonged to Lieutenant 
Rose’s bridge-playing clique would send 
a card up to his room asking if it was not 
possible to have an extra slice of bread or 
a cracker. The answer would come back: 
“Sure, boys, just ask the steward.” But 
on asking the Jap steward, he would only 
smile and say: “Velly sorry, but Captain 
write his name each day on paper that 
speaks how much you eat.” This was the 
fact, as I have seen the paper. 


2 ew: German chief engineer and chief 
mate used to eat at the same table as 
we did, and used to complain of the food as 
being inadequate, and one night the chief 
engineer took the matter up with Rose 
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died in the “Hell Hole™ of the raider 


and told him a few truths. Rose said that 
it was “too bad,” that he did not know 
anything about it before but now he 
would straighten it up. The engineer 
told Rose that if he cut out a lot of his 
private champagne suppers and looked 
into what the rest of us were getting it 
would not be necessary to make these 
complaints. 

This is a condition that could not exist 
on the Wolf because there we were under 
the charge of a gentleman and an officer 
and we got square treatment, but on the 
Hitachi, and later on the [gotz Mendi, we 
were under a sub-lieutenant, a snob and 
a man who did not know the meaning of 
the word “gentleman”. In my opinion, 
it is this class of “under-officers” that 
gives the Germans the unenviable repu- 
tation that they have. 

My wife at this time was convalescing 
rapidly and regaining her strength and 
it was of the utmost] importance that she 
be provided with sufficient food. Luckily 
I was able to purchase from one of the 
stewards a couple of large cans of bis- 
cuits, some preserved ginger and an 
occasional piece of cheese. This helped 
out a whole lot, although even at that she 
was under-nourished. Little Juanita did 
not fare so badly, as she was given as much 
as her elders, and being only a child did 
not require as much as they. 

At this time it was possible to purchase 
stout on the Hitachi, which was a godsend 
to us. A few days after being on board, 
when ordering stout, I was told that it had 
all gone. On making inquiries after- 
ward, I found out that Lieutenant Rose 
had stopped its sale and was reserving it 
along with all the beer and wine for his 
own use, and for the use of his particular 
friends, who were all able-bodied persons. 
There were three more women, in addi- 
tion to my wife, who actually needed 
something of this description. 

The Jap stewards on board were being 
paid their regular wages by the German 
Government, but as their captain was a 
prisoner on board the Wolf, and they 
were away from his authority, they paid 
absolutely no heed to any of the prisoners’ 
needs, merely contenting themselves 
with keeping the Lieu- 
tenant well supplied 
with drinkables and 
anything else he 
wanted. ‘ Afterward 
Rose told me that 
the service of the Japs 
on the Hitachi was 
splendid. I told him 
that it was rotten 
and told him why; 
Rose merely pulled 
that Prussian smile of 
his and said: ‘What 
doyouexpect? You’re 
not first-class passen- 
gers, you know.” To 
this I agreed and told 
him all I wanted was 
an even break with 
the rest of the prison- 
ers, or “ex-passen- 
gers,” as he used to 
call us. There were 
some sixty of us 
occupying the first- 
class cabins. We 
were, with one or two 
exceptions, all young 
people, and despite 
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the short rations we had and the 
rough experience we had undergone, we 
managed to have some very enjoyable 
times, playing deck billiards, ie 
cricket and various card games. In the 
dining saloon was a piano, and some of the 
Australian chaps were great mimics and 
had good voices, so we had some very 
enjoyable evenings. The last night we 
were on the Hitachi, in particular, the 
Japs came to life and were almost human; 
one of them unlocked a large closet that 
was filled with masks, costumes, false 
beards, hair, etc., which were used for 
amateur theatricals, as is customary on 
Japanese liners. Everyone dressed up as 
various characters, and we had a regular 
variety show. Among the offerings were 
clog dancing, sword dancing, highland 
fling, the good old cake walk and 
the “Texas Tommy.” The last 
number was what we called 
the “Hitachi rag” and it 
was danced by everybody. 
It consisted of the regu- 
lation “rag” varied 

by every conceivable 


step imaginable, 
including high and 
lofty tumbling. 





The Sea Wolf’s Prey: Captain John S. Cameron 


petty officers called them. Shortly, the 
Chief Officer appeared and made us all 
stop, saying that it was the Commander’s 
orders, and that we were “stopping the 


work of the ship’—to say nothing of 


undermining German discipline. 

All the time that we were laying here 
among the Maldive Islands, twelve days in 
all, transferring cargo, the flying machine 
made regular observation trips twice a 
day, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. On three different occasions 
it reported seeing steamers passing not 
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covered, I had a look. I, too, could see 
something, but at that time could not 
make it out, although in another ten 
minutes I had another look and sure 
enough it was bigger and plainer. Shortly 
afterward it was discovered by the Ger- 
mans and an alarm sounded. Everybody 
was thrown into great excitement, and 
the lines tying the Wolf and the Hitachi 
together were let go. All of us prisoners 
ran to our rooms and got our “emergency 
kits” ready. 

Just about the time I reached the deck 
there was an order given from the bridge 
of the Wolf in a very disgusted voice, 
which was shortly followed by a very 
choice assortment of cuss words, some of 
which were in English. I looked to the 
westward and saw that our rescuing 

cruiser was only a cloud, and at that 

time was about five degrees up from 

the horizon. LateronI kidded 

some of the German officers 
about it, and they all passed 
the blame on to some- 
body else, but just as 
this cloud had fooled 
me it had fooled 
them as well. So 
that was the 


These seven ships were among the victims of the Wo/f's activities in the South Pacific. The top picture is the Dee; at its left is the Storebror, 


going down; at its right, the Jumna, also sinking. In the center is the Encore, afire. 


From left to right, the 


lower pictures show the Wins/ow, the Marechal] Davoust, and the Wairuna* 


All during the performance, the German 
sailors on the Hitachi were peering in 
through the port holes and lining the alley- 
waysand steps, enjoying theshow almost as 
much as the rest of us. But this “Hitachi 
rag” was more than the disciplined Teutons 
could stand. First two of them tried it and 
in a few minutes all the Germans were danc- 
ing. The news spread to the Wolf and 
there was a general stampede of Teuton 
guards and sailors in our direction. For a 
few minutes we had full charge of the ship, 
as the Teutons wouldn’t stop when their 


more than fifty or sixty miles off, and once 
it reported seeing a fast cruiser, probabl 
British, travelling along at fall mon 4 
This island we were lying at was only fifty 
or sixty miles off the regular trade route 
and I had hopes that some patrolling 
vessel would blunder on us, but no such 
luck, although one night our hopes were 
raised to a great height. 

Just shortly after sunset my wife 
imagined that she saw something on the 
western horizon. I got my glasses and, 
concealing myself so I could not be dis- 


end of that hope that a cruiser might 
blunder in on us—we did all the blunder- 
ing ourselves. 

On October 7th both ships sailed from 
the Maldive Islands, the Wolf going in 
search of a vessel loaded with coal, so that 
both Wolf and Hitachi could fill their 
bunkers, which would enable them to get 
“home” to Germany. It was during this 
cruise that Mr. Johnson, second officer on 
my vessel, died on board the Wolf from 
heart trouble (so they reported to me). 

(Continued on page 69) 





*During her fifteen months’ cruise in the Pacific the 
Wolf laid approximately five hundred mines and captured 
or sunk fourteen vessels, as follows: 


The British tank steamer Turitella, 7300 gross tons, 
Captain S. G. Meadows. Captured on February 27, 1917, 
bound from Rangoon to Europe with a cargo of oil. The 
captain and officers were transferred to the Wolf. The 
Turitella, under a German crew, was then sent away as a 
mine-layer, laying mines at Calcutta and Bombay. 
While thus occupied at Aden, she was captured by a 
British gunboat. 

The British steamer Jumna, 6050 gross tons, Captain 
Shaw Wickerman. Captured on March 1st, bound from 
Spain to Calcutta with a cargo of salt. After removing 
her coal and some stores, she was bombed and sunk on 
March 3rd. 

The British steamer Wadsworth, 3509 gross tons, Cap- 
tain John Shields. Captured on March 11th, und 
from India to London. After taking several tons of stores 
and cargo, the vessel was bombed. 

The Mauritius bark Dee, 1200 tons, Captain Ruug. 
Captured on May atst, off the west coast of Australia. 
The crew of blacks and the ships’ stores were taken aboard 
the Wolf and the vessel was bombed. 

The New Zealand steamer Wairuna, Captain John 
Saunders, bound from Auckland to San Francisco. Cap- 
tured May arst off Sunday Island by the Wolf’s sea-plane. 





The plane flew over the vessel and dropped a message 
attached to a sand bag with orders to steer toward the 
Wolf or the flier would drop bombs on her. She was sunk 
by a bomb and fifteen shells after the Wolf had taken 
forty live sheep and nine hundred tons of coal. 

The American schooner Winslow, 568 gross tons, Cap- 
tain Trudgett, bound from Sidney to Samoa. Captured 
off Sunday Island by the sea-plane on June 7th, while the 
Wolf was sinking the Wairuna. After removing some 
four hundred tons of coal and some stores, the Winslow 
was sunk by four bombs and thirty-nine shells on June 21st. 

The American bark Beluga, of San Francisco, 590 gross 
tons, Captain John S. Cameron, bound for Sidney with 
benzine. Captured on July oth. After taking off three 
hundred cases of oil and some supplies, the Beluga was 
set on fire on July r1th by the nineteenth shot from the 
Wolf’s guns. 

The American schooner Encore, 651 gross tons, Captain 
Oleson, bound from Portland, Oregon, to Sidney with 
lumber. Captured on July 16th, set on fire and abandoned. 

The Australian steamer Matunga, Captain Donaldson, 
en route from Sidney to New Guinea. Captured on 
August 4th and taken to Pirate Cove, arriving there 
August roth. The Wolf took off a big tonnage of coal and 
supplies and on August 26th escorted the Matunga out 
to sea and sunk her with three bombs. Full particulars 
. “= ai cargo had been picked up by wireless by 
the Wolf. 





The Japanese steamer Hitachi Maru, 6558 gross tons. 
Captain Kokmoa, bound from Colombo to England, 
Captured on September 26th off the Maldive Islands. 
Eight hundred tons of coal and about six hundred tons 
of cargo were transferred to the Wolf. On October 7th 
both vessels left the islands, going in different directions, 
the Wolf looking for a vessel with coal, the Hitachi pro- 
ceeding slowly southward. On October 20th they both 
arrived at Chagos Islands, and on November ‘7th the 
Hitachi was taken to sea and bombed. 

The Spanish steamer [gots Mendi, 4648 tons, captured 
November roth en route from Delagoa Bay to Colombo 
with a cargo of coal. This vessel was sent to Germany, 
but grounded off Denmark. 

The American bark William Kirby, 1200 tons, Captain 
Blum, bound from New York to Port Elizabeth, Africa, 
with a general cargo. Captured on November 15th and 
the next day, after taking off her crew and provisions, she 
was bombed and sunk. 

The French bark Marechal Davoust, 1100 tons, bound 
from Delagoa Bay to France with wheat. Captured on 
December 14th near the Cape of Good Hope and sunk on 
December rsth. This ship was armed and equipped with 
wireless. The Wolf took her guns. 

The Norwegian bark Storebror, 200 tons, Captain 
Moller, bound from Montevideo to Europe in ballast. 
Captured on January 5, 1918, and sunk by bombs. 





Every word she spoke was somehow the wrong one. Another side of him 
had come to life now and it wasn't that side that had married poor Nanny 


Nanny and His Lordship 


A Meeting of Extremes at Nugget Bar 


OU would have 
thought the war 
was far enough off 
from Nugget Bar, 
in all conscience, not to 
bother anybody there, but 
it seemed like almost every- 
one had their feelings stirred 
up more or less, in spite of 
the paper stuck up in the 
post-office telling us it 
wasn’t our concern at all. 


His lordship, by this time, was drinking never ugly, but went about with a sort of little British arm 
I don’t expect anybody foolish, 


so steady that 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
Mrs. Jarvey, keeper of the hotel at Nugget Bar, tells the story. 


Nanny was a waitress there, and His Lordship was a remittance 
man, struggling with a mining prospect and an appetite for drink. 
In an accident at the mine, Nanny saved His Lordship from a 
fatal injury and he married her. She was devotion itself, but 
her life was tortured by the fear that somehow his family in 
England would take him away from her. Yet it wasn't His 
Lordshif’s people that Nanny had to beafraid of—it was the war. 
This is the second half of an unusual two-part story 





lease-don’t-slap-me smile on, 


back and back an 


hopes you’ll overlook it this 
once. I have crossed over 
the street when I saw him 
coming, for fear he would 
upset himself trying to lift 
his hat to me. 

And then the news began 
coming, first of how England 
had gone into the war, then 
of the great battlesin France, 
when the Germans were 
marching on Paris and the 

was being beaten 
fighting all the way. 

id 


ever saw him sober. It is true he was like a child that knows it’s naughty but I got so worked up that I thought I wou 
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go down to the school-teacher’s and bor- 
row a geography, so I could look at the 
map and see where it was all happening. 
On the way it struck me I might as well 
stop in at Nanny’s, for I hadn’t seen her 
for a couple of days. It was after supper 
and the air beginning to cool off, so 

thought I might find her on the little 
porch behind the vines. She was not 
there, but I heard voices in the sitting- 
room, and when she didn’t answer my 
knock I opened the door and went in. 

I stood in the door of the sitting-room, 
large as life, but neither of them seemed 
to see me. His lordship was standing, 
which he wasn’t apt to do if there was a 
chair around, and what’s more he was 
standing straight. He was a good two 
inches taller than I had ever thought him. 
And he was as pale as a man Ten red- 
dened by sunburn and liquor could man- 
age to be. 

“T fancy it’s no use trying to explain, 
Nanny,” he was saying. “You don’t 
understand, that’s all. They are my 
people who are dying back there. Why, 
half the fellows in the —th were friends of 
mine—once. I have three cousins in the 
cavalry. _My—my brother is in the 
Guards. They are all over there fighting 
—they are over there dying in a way that 
England will remember forever. And I 
stick here in this hole drinking myself to 
death with filthy booze!” 

“And ain’t there anything else—any- 
thing that gives you a good reason for 
staying here?” Nanny was standing too, 
but she shook so that she had to hold to 
a chair-back to steady her. And she was 
the color of the gray, sun-baked earth of 
an old mining-dump—which there ain’t 
anything more sick-looking that I know of. 

e stared at her for a minute. “I 
suppose you mean our—our marriage,” 
he said slowly. 

“Yes, I did mean it,” she flung back. 
“I guess I was kind of soft to think of it 
mattering to you, maybe. Only I won- 
dered if you had ever remembered that 
you would be leaving—your wife.” 

I had come to enough now to realize 
that I couldn’t go on listening that way, 
for my being right in plain sight didn’t 
make much dillecence as long as they 
didn’t see me. I stepped forward. 

“Nanny—’” I began. 

She jumped, then ran to me and 
clutched my arm with a strength fit to 
scrunch the bone. 

“Mrs. Jarvey, you'll talk to him, won’t 
you? He—he’s gone crazy, I think—he 
must have! He wants to go away off there 
to fight. He won’t remember that he 
ain’t got any right to leave me—to leave 
his wife!” 

“My brother has left his wife, my 
cousins theirs,” said his lordship, looking 
at us as if we were somehow a ae ways 
off. “Their wives did not ask them not 
to go. They—understand.” 

“Oh, yes, they understand!” Nanny 
scadunale out. “I don’t—I ain’t one of 
their kind at all, but just a low-down 
creature that has waited on table and 
done Lord knows what besides. What’s 
wars to the like of me? What’s this 
honor that you keep talking about? 
What are all these fine folks of yours 
that threw you out, and would turn 
their backs on you now if they could see 
you? You’re mine, mine, I say! These 
fine proud wives you talk of—would they 
work on the sly like I do for a little bit 


? 


Nanny and His Lordship: Camilla E. L. 


to keep the house going, while you gam- 
bled away your money in a saloon? 
They’d shrink from you when you're 
drunk, and despise you; I’ve picked you 
up out of the street before now, and 
kissed you as fond as ever when I got you 
home. If you was to kick me out the 
door, I’d come crawling back to wait till 

ou’d let me in again. Would your 

rother’s wife do that? Why, it ain’t any- 
thing for those women to let their hus- 
bands go—they just don’t understand 
about loving, that’s all. I do, and I want 
my man, my husband. What do I care 
for England? Let it sink in the sea, I say!” 


SHE was panting hard, both hands 
clenched against her breast. Her 
breath made a rasping sound in her dry 
throat. I’d have tried to stop her if it had 
been any use, for I saw that every word 
she spoke was somehow the wrong one. 
It was like his lordship said—she didn’t 
understand. All she knew about Miles 
Frederick Burgoyne Wingate-Travis was 
what she’d seen since he blew into Nugget 
Bar, and I guess that was only the re- 
mains, as you might say, of what he had 
been. Another side had come to life now, 
that had the backing of everything he and 
his folks had believed in and striven for 
since goodness knows how long back— 
and it wasn’t that side that had married 
poor Nanny. He stood looking at her 
with something in his eyes that it would 
have killed her if she had seen. It was 
pity, mostly, but it wasn’t that alto- 
gether; it was a good deal as if he was 
taking a really good look at her for the 
first time, and was seeing a lot that, he 
hadn’t noticed before. Suddenly he 
turned his back square on us and stood 
staring out of the window. I saw my 
chance and catching hold of her wrist 
pulled her into the bedroom and shut the 
door. She came so easy that I knew she 
didn’t have much fight left in her. 

“Look here,” says I, “you got to let 
him go, do you hear? Let him go, I tell 

ou, Nanny—it’s the only way you'll 
him!” 

“Keep him—keep him—” she choked. 
“How’'ll that be keeping him, to let him 
go thousands and thousands of miles 
away? And he’ll never come back, mark 
me—never, never!” 

“Why, shucks!” I said, trying to speak 
cross, as if I had no patience with her. 
“They ain’t every one killed, silly! Lots 
of ’em come back!” says I. 

“Killed?” she says, staring at me in a 
wild way. ‘“‘Killed—who’s talking of 
killed? I might bear that, maybe—he’d 
still be mine, don’t you see? No, it’s his 
getting back among his fine relations, 
people that will make him ashamed he 
ever married such as me. Why, even 
talking about them, these folks of his in 
the army and all, has made him different. 
He’s as good as cut loose from me 
already!” 

She stumbled across to the bed and 
threw herself down with her face in the 
pillows. I stood there a minute, but she 
didn’t move. So I went out softly. As I 
passed the sitting-room door I wondered 
whether I should go in and try to speak a 
good word for the poor soul to his lord- 
ship. But no, thinks I, wild as she is, 
Nanny wouldn’t thank me for cheapen- 
ing her like that. And anyway—well, I 
guessed his lordship had some rights in 
the matter, too. 
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_ He came down to the hotel next morn- 
ing, right while I was in the middle of 
canning pears. But I took off my apron 


and went into the sitting-room. There 
are some mee 4 you have to let come 
ahead even of preserving. He looked 


pretty bad, face drawn and hands shaky, 
the way a man gets when he gives up 
drinking all at once. But his eyes met 
mine straight and steady. 

“Mrs. Jarvey,” he says, “I want to ask 
you to look after Nanny when I’m gone.” 

“T guess you know I’ll do that,” I 
answered. “But are you so awful sure 
you ought to go? It will about be the 
death of her, I’m afraid.” 

He frowned a little, as if he was tired 
of saying the same thing over. 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. Jarvey— 
though it is not to be expected, I suppose, 
that either you or Nanny should. Place 
tried toexplain—what you heard yesterday 
is really all I have to say. It’s just a ques- 
tion of whether or not you—understand.” 

“Maybe I understand better’n you 
think,” says I, a little bit put out. 
“There wasn’t anything very stylish 
about my folks, but anyway they fought 
yoere in the Revolution—I could be a 

aughter if I liked—and they fought 
again for the Union in the Civil War. 
If this country was to get into the war, 
and I had any men-folks the right age to 
go, and they didn’t—well, I guess none 
of your grand English ladies could be more 
mortified than I would. Yes, I under- 
stand well enough how you feel. But 
there’s Nanny—” 

“Of course I’m not forgetting her,” 
he interrupted. “She will have the money 
from ie ae of course; I have got that 
all worked out. It comes to mt through a 
firm of solicitor chaps in San Francisco, 
and some time ago I| wrote them to send 
me bills instead of their check—it is 
handier in a little place like this. I'll 
just write out a dozen acknowledgments, 
dated ahead, and all she’ll have to do will 
be to mail one every month.” 

“Maybe,” I said, kind of dubious. 
“Only Tine they won’t call it embezzle- 
ment or something, that’s all.” 

“Oh, I fancy not!’ he answered in his 
easy fashion. “It’s quite my own affair 
what I do with the money, you know. 
am only trying to keep any news of what 
I am doing from—from my people at 
home. If ever they hear of me it will be 
because I have managed to—to redeem 
myself somehow—over there.” 

We shook hands for good-bye, I with 
my heart like lead for eet for I saw 
it was true what she had said herself—he 
had about cut loose from her already. I 
don’t mean that he had his mind made up 
not to come back, or anything like that, 
only that something had waked up in him 
that didn’t belong to her, something that 
made him a different man from the poor 
tipsy loafer we were getting used to seeing 
around Nugget Bar. I said to myself that 
he was just as far away from her that 
minute as he’d ever be when he got over 
there to the war. 

He went off next day, not to England— 
he didn’t have money to take him that 
far—but to Canada, to enlist in the army 
going over from there. I didn’t see 
Nanny right away, for though I went to 
her house I found it all shut up and the 
blinds closed, and I knew she was fightin 
it out alone. So I went home and i 
till she was ready to come to me. 
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She came, and not only that, she asked 
for steady work again. I stared, for she 
looked as bad as if she had been through a 
long fever, and I hoped now she had his 
lordship’s money to herself she might be 
planning to take a little trip to rest up, or 
something like that. But she stuck to it 
that she wanted to work, and I gave in, 
thinking that after all it might be best for 
her. So she took back her old job of 
waiting on table, and pretty soon but 
for one or two little things you might 
have thought we had just Daneel it 
about her marrying his lordship and that 
she had been there at Jarvey’s all the 
time. One of the things was that she 
kept her little house and went back there 
every night to sleep. I would have 
advised different, for it was mighty lone- 
some for her, only I understood that as 
long as she had na house she could pre- 
tend to herself that he was coming back 
by and by and everything would go on as 
it had before. Another thing was the way 
the men treated her. Somehow they had 
got it through their heads by now that she 
wasreally straight. 
And though she 
was as silent as 
ever, it wasn’t in 
the sullen, tem- 
pery, half-scared 
way she used to be. 
No, she was just 
thinking so hard 
about his lordship 
that people around 
her were more like 
ghosts than real, I 
guess. The way 
the boys would ) 
look at her you j 
could see they were 
right sorry for her. 
At first they used 
to ask for news, 
but pretty soon I 
had to warn them 
not to. For after 
about three letters, 
a couple written on the way to Canada 
and one after he got there, she never had 
another line. It was awful to watch her 
as the days went by and no word came. 
It was like seeing a person killed by 
inches, every inch a fresh torture and with 
the pain of all the rest in it too. Nanny 
grew old; I began to notice a thread of 
gray here and there in her black hair. 
Yet she wouldn’t speak, though I prayed 
she might, trusting it would ease her. 
She just kept on getting more and more 
silent and further and further away from 
everything about her. She went on with 
her work like a machine, like a body with- 
out a soul. For her spirit, every scrap of 
it, had gone out from her like the cts 
from the ark and was roaming over this 
wide world seeking for his lordship, trying 
with all the power it had—and who can 
set bounds to it?—to find him and bring 
him back. 

I had got pretty well turned against 
him myself, and used to find myself 
talking ‘right out loud over my mending, 
telling him what I thought of him. 
I didn’t know I had it in me to speak so 
sharp as I’d do to a make-believe Miles 
Frederick when there was only the cat to 
hear me. My goodness, how glad I was 
afterwards that it wasn’t but the cat. 

Because after all he came back. The 
spring was pretty well along, when one 


“Tl stay here with you, Nanny,” he whispered 
sleepily. The crown and glory of her 
life were hers forever 
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morning when Nanny and I were at ‘work 
in the kitchen a little girl whose folks live 
next door to Nanny came trotting in. 

“Mis’ Travis,” said the little thing, 
“my mother sent me down to tell you 
there’s a man been sitting on your steps 
for nearly an hour. He’s awful ragged 
and poor-looking and my mother said not 
to scare you or anything but maybe you 
had better come—” 

Nanny had reeled up against the sink 
with such a wild, white face that the child 
stopped short. Next minute the little 
girl and me were alone. Nanny had got 
out of that kitchen without so much as 
touching the floor with her foot, it seemed 


to me. 

I grabbed the young one and looked 
what I hadn’t breath to say. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she whispered ina fright- 
ened way, “my mother thinks it’s him. 
But I guess Mis’ Travis won’t be so 
awful glad to see him, the way he looks.” 

hadn’t grown any lighter of 
foot the past year, and by the 
time I sacked Nanny’s house 


she had got him inside. I didn’t hesitate 
to go right in, for I guessed from what the 
child had said that Nanny would be the 
better for a friend beside her. She had got 
him on to the sofa in the sitting-ronm, and 
there he lay in his rags and dirt, his hag- 
gard face turned to the ceiling. There was 
death in that face, I knew it at the first 
look. But he wasn’t so far gone yet but 
that he could manage to lift one hand and 
lay iton Nanny’s head where she knelt 
beside him, her face crushed to his breast. 


I HURRIED right off to the kitchen to 
get a fire started and a kettle on, for 
experience has taught me that whatever 
happens you are pretty sure to need a 
hot kettle. Then I called over the fence 
and got the next door folks to send the 
little girl for the doctor, only it turned out 
she couldn’t get him right away, he hav- 
ing gone fishing because of work being 
slack around town. After that I went 
back to Nanny. 

Well, between us we got him out of his 
rags and in bed between the white sheets. 
And Nanny just knelt there with her 
head on the pillow beside his, and left 
it to me to do everything in the way of 

iving stimulants and sending down to 
Jarvey’s for broth and clearing the neigh- 
ors out of the front hall. I never would 
have thought to see her give up so, she 





was so used to waiting on him hand and 
foot. But I guess the truth is she had 
seen right from the start what I saw, and 
knew she hadn’t but those few minutes of 
all her life to spend with him. 

I had done what I could and the house 
was quiet and there was nothing now to 
do but wait for the doctor. Nanny knelt 
on one side of the bed and I sat by the 
other, a bottle of pie-brandy in my hand 
that I was giving him a few drops from 
every little while. Little by little as 1 
went in and out I had got the whole story, 
how after the long trip to Canada the 
army folks had turned him down. No 
good, they told him, heart rotten, nerves 
all gone. I guess it hit him so hard that 
he went all to pieces and fairly begged and 
plead| with them to take him—he said 
they just led him to the door at last and 
put him out. 

He had a few dollars left in his pocket, 
and one thought in his head—to go where 

he could get blind 
drunk. I expect it 
ain’t often hard to 
find a place where 
you can do that; 
anyway, his lord- 
ship found one, 
and drank steady 
till his money was 
gone. After that 
he drifted, getting 
a little job of work 
here and there, the 
lowest sort of work, 
~ selling papers or 
whatever he could 
Sag up a few cents 
y; and the mone 
wentin drink. All 
he wanted was not 
to think, or re- 
member, or look 
ahead, and because 
of the drink he was 
mostly able not to. 
But] whenever his 
brain would get a 
little clear of the liquor he’d begin to have 
an awful fear—a fear that he would remem- 
ber, he didn’t know what, but something 
that was going to hurt him horrible. 

He was just a tramp now, and I guess 
he begged or stole more than once. He 
hadn’t any aim or hope beyond just 
keeping drunk all the time, and maybe 
that he would fall in the water or get 
run over when he was too drunk to mind 
it. And yet all the time, for no reason he 
could tell, he kept working south and 
west. He’d come to himself in some 
strange place and wonder how he’d got 
there—but always it was west or south 
of where he’d been last. And then one 
day the railroad guards at Blue Cafion 
pulled him off a freight train, and there 
he was back in California and a matter of 
a hundred miles from Nugget Bar. It 
was cold and sleety up there on the Sierra, 
and the police had handled him rough, 
and he lay on the ground and wished he 
might die. But he knew now there could 
be no dying for him until he had gone all 
the way, back to where Nanny was 
waiting for him and drawing him to her 
with the terrible longing that never let 
go. And so by and by he got up and 
dragged on again—because he was very 
tired and wanted to rest at last. 

After awhile, he said, coming up out of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A Tropical Island Where Success Awaits the White Man's 
Brains, Energy and Money When Peace Shall Come 


Post Bellum 
Papua 


By Thos. J. McMahon 


AN you name, off-hand, the second 

largest island in the wide Pacific? 

It has a productive wealth that 

has scarcely been touched, a 
mineral wealth that is unbounded, and 
opportunities for various enterprises that 
some day when the war is over and the 
world turns from destruction to recon- 
struction will be fully realized. 

In its Crown Caeay 
days this island was 
known as British New 
Guinea. Today it is 
called Papua. The 
world in general does not 
know a great deal about 
this unusual tropical 
country, which lies close 
to Australia and which, 
now self-governed, has 
experienced the benefits 
of wise administration by 
the British government. 

Papua has an area 
more than 50,000 square 
miles; a magnificent ter- 
ritory of palms and 
plantations, of clean, 


shining beaches and im- 
posing mountains. The 
potential commercial 
wealth of this island is 


In Papua the law says that an employer shall not strike a native. Without exploitation these men of 
the rubber and cocoanut plantations are skillful, faithful workers 


bound to attract white men more and 
more, when its wealth of opportunities for 
development, its ideal climatic condition, 
and its bountiful supply of intelligent 
labor become more widely known. 

To some people Papua is the most dis- 
appointing place in the world, and for 
no other reason than that it is found to 
be something more than a huge coral reef 





The island's supply of native labor is one of its big assets. Highly intelligent, 
these men soon become expert in handling modern imported machinery 






covered with graceful palms. What the 
tourist pamphlets with their glowing 
phrases say about Papua is in wes 
correct. But it is something more than 
an island paradise of unmatched scenery— 
it is a land overflowing with the milk and 
honey of commercial possibilities. ~ 

Here in this empire of the tropics many 
men are delving silently, earnestly, 
building solidly the foun- 
dation of a great com- 
mercial future. Private 
enterprise is doing amaz~ 
ing things today in de- 
veloping Papua’s natural 
resources, and when capi- 
tal in ample amounts 
finds its way to these 
shores the rich, idle soil 
of thousands of acres: 
will respond in a way that 
will surprise the world. { 

Theisland’s chief claim 
to wealth lies in its har- 
vests of cocoanut, rub- 
ber, sisal hemp and 
tobacco. Its mineral 
wealth lies practically 
untouched. Proudly itis 
stated that not oneenter- 
prise that has started 
there has failed. 
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Papua, a larid of palms and beaches, of valleys 
and mountains, contains vast potential agri- 


cultural, pastoral and mineral wealth 


In copra alone this island is exporting 
hundreds of thousands of tons. Prior to 
the war thousands of tons of Papua copra 
crossed the Pacific to America every year 
and thousands of tons will continue to 
go to that market when war conditions 
change to those of peace, releasing a 
great tonnage now sent exclusively to 
the British dominions for urgent British 
purposes. 

Papua is not by any means a land of 
fever or trying climate, nor is it the 
roaming ground of savage or indolent 
natives. Since it has become a self- 
its 
affairs well. Although there is much of the 
territory still awaiting white population, 
the island is thoroughly policed and pa- 
trolled, and there are no parts of it that 
are unsafe for the foreigner. The white 
man who settles in Papua finds himself in 
strikingly uncommon surroundings. The 
country appeals to robust, manly natures, 
satisfying the most exacting demands for 
novelty—a feature that cannot be ex- 
celled by any island in the South Pacific. 

Papuan labor is unusually efficient. 
This is plainly shown by the speed in 
which all kinds of plantations are laid 
out and planted; in the excellent care 
these properties receive before they reach 
the profit-bearing years. The laws of the 
land are very strict regarding the handling 
of native labor, and penalties are severe 
for breaches of these laws. No excuse is 


governed country — manages 
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Papuan boys of this type are quick to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and they 
can be taught almost any trade 


valid for the striking, by even so much 
as a cuff, any native, whether servant, 
laborer or stranger. It has been found 
that these black men can be worked suc- 
cessfully without blows and kicks; the 
days of native exploitation have long 
since gone and can never come again— 
proof that the island government is 
progressive and solid. he supply of 
native labor is one of the country’s big 
assets, and under government encourage- 
ment it is increasing rapidly. 

A Papuan boy or girl can be taught 
practically any trade or class of manual 
work. Examples of the adaptability and 
resourcefulness of these young wage 
earners are to be found on many planta- 
tions, where modern machinery is left 
entirely in the hands of clever, energetic 
boys. They quickly come to understand 
the details of motors and other compli- 


is. oathat Sap eed MC eer; 


This road runs through a cocoanut plantation 
equal in size and production to the largest 
and best plantations of Ceylon 


cated apparatus; after watching a piece of 
equipment taken apart once or twice, 
these youths are'competent to put the parts 
po correctly without help. 

n central Papua, where the mountains 
rise to imposing heights, the climate is 
delightfully temperate. Here the natural 
scenery is of a grandeur that causes 
visitors to seek adjectives to adequately 
describe its beauty. It is in this section 
that the fruits and cereals of the old world 
grow with amazing fullness, and it is here 
that eventually will be located great 
dairying and stock-raising industries. 

On the eastern coast lie the sugar lands 
that will one day in the future bring to 
this part of Papua tremendous prosperity. 
Native sugar, now thé only kind grown in 
Queensland, is declared by experts to be 
the best for density and sweetness, and in 
the native gardens it grows with such 
luxuriance that it can be easily foreseen 
how it will grow under more perfect con- 
ditions, cultivated scientifically. 

Already there is much of American 
capital and industry in Papua. The quick 
eyes of Americans have seen the amazing 
richness of the island’s soil and mineral 
deposits. Judging by the success of the 
efforts already put forth by those who 
have made a start, it is only a question of 
time and a little righting of the affairs of 
the world when Papua will take a promi- 
nent position in the commercial rating 
of the world. 


How May I Serve? 


Ways in Which a University Military Bureau Answers This 


Question for Thousands 


ss ELL, I am here.” 
A well-knit muscular fig- 
ure, an attractive picture of 


the healthy, wholesome 
American type of manhood molded and 
tinted by the big out-of-doors, stood 
framed in the doorway. The vibrant 
ring in his voice drew stares from the 
stenographers. 


By Robin Baily 


“Is this the University Military Bu- 
reau?” he asked, as his opening salutation 
seemed to provoke nothing but surprise. 

“Tt is,” replied Homer Hewsint the 
secretary of that institution, stepping to 
the counter with a friendly smile. 


“T received your wire,’ said the stranger. 

“Which was it? We dispatch about a 
hundred a day.” 

“The one sent to Roy Dumbleton, 
Neena, Alaska. I must have broken the 
record for the journey here. Fifty of us 
bent on joining Uncle Sam in one way or 
another mushed two hundred and sixty 
miles, and the captain of the steamer did 
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his utmost to hang up a new time from 


Nome to Seattle. They tell me he did it. 
Hope I am not too late; you said ‘rush’.” 
“T remember perfectly now, Mr. Dum- 
bleton,” said the man in charge of what 
his varsity friends call the “Brains Bar- 
ometer,” who a month or two earlier had 
had nothing more serious on his mind 
than flippant verses for campus periodic- 
als and football reports from the Uni- 
versity of California for San Francisco 
newspapers. “If you will appear this 
afternoon before out engineering com- 
mittee, they will examine your creden- 
tials. hope to dispatch you to 
Washington for a commission in the 
Engineering Corps.” 
he committee probed Dumbleton and 
his papers and pronounced him ninety 
per cent an engineer, a rating seldom 
equalled in their carefully devised table, 
where seventy-five per cent is above 
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A man of action as well as ideas, he 
founded the Intercollegiate Intelligence 
Bureau to supply information to those 
seeking war service. With daring and 
vision the University of California trans- 
formed a sketchy organization into a 
bureau provided with a permanent paid 
staff and an elaborate cross-card index 
system that has proved equally useful to 
the Government seeking skilled help and 
to the individuals who can vate 3 it. 
The alumni and the Board of Regents of 
the university share the financial expense. 
Now in all the leading cities of ever 
friendly country of the world the Cali- 
fornia Alumni Associations have formed 
themselves into tentacles of the central 
organization. 

he wire that unearthed Dumbleton 
from his northern lair was but one of a 
batch flashed to a hundred addresses. 
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one rejected by aviation to drift into the 
bureau in such a state of dejection that a 
friendly inquiry has drawn a flood of 
tears. But with few exceptions these 
men are all happy now, whirring usefully 
in the irresistible war machine of the 
United States. 

One of these “failures”’—Havermal 
claims that he wore the longest face in the 
world when the doctors discovered an im- 
perfection in one of his eyes—is now in 
charge of pigeons for Pershing at. the 
front. He had been a bird fancier all his 
life and this faithful enthusiasm for a 
gentle hobby has enabled him to handle 
with extraordinary skill squadrons of the 
most accomplished aviators in the Amer- 
ican army—‘“the feathered friends of 
France,” as he calls them. 

The daily mail bag of the war bureaus 
usually contains a motley assortment of 
communications. A blind man who 
had developed hearing of intense 





the average. 

Dumbleton received the flattering 
information and his transportation 
with a flicker of a smile. A couple 
of hours later he was bound for the 
capital of the nation. Now he is 
helping to fling bridges and roads 
across the face of France. 

Such is the way that the war ma- 
chine of the United States is fitted 
together and is still being continually 
kept up to constant pitch. Almost 
every week some new human acces- 
sory of a better pattern is added to 
the mechanism. 

By the way, if readers are curious 
to ascertain their standing in acalling, 
a note or visit to the nearest military 
bureau will supply the information. 
At the University of California bu- 
reau fourteen committees are in ac~ 
tion composed of volunteer workers 
including professors and men of 
established reputation in the profes- 
sions and As most useful in war. 
Their reports}regarding applicants for 
work in the fighting forces often cover 





An Autumn Voyage 


By Anna Rozilla Crever 


Venture-craft, Thistledown, braving the air, 
Ether-waves rolling invite thee to fare; 

Frail though thy timbers, thy spirit is steel; 
Silken sails promise a voyage of weal. 


Comes now disaster—a pitiless gale 
Whirling thy timbers and shredding thy 
a 
Wrecked, on a climbing rose—treacherous 
reef— 
Cast on the isolate isle of a leaf! 


acuteness asked to be employed in 
the hull of a war-ship where his 
faculty would enable him to detect 
quicker than most men the tell-tale 
throb of the propeller of a submarine. 
Unhappily, for various reasons, this 
arrangement was impossible. But 
what a revelation of how Americans, 
whatever may be their handicap, 
are cudgeling their brains to help 
their beloved country! Another day 
a brief note was received from an 
oculist, a man of international repu- 
tation: “I do not suppose I can be 
of much use but I shall be grateful if 
you can work me in somewhere,” said 
he in part. About a week later that 
oculist was transferred from his quiet 
California shop to a great naval 
station on the Atlantic seaboard 
where he is handling the telescopes 
and field-glasses contributed by the 
public to help the sailors spot peri- 
scopes. 

“Please provide a_ critic to 
select Four-Minute Men to speak 








twenty pages of typewriting. The 
result may be a gratifying or disap- 
pointing surprise to the subject. Some 
highly elated and some deeply humiliated 

ersons have emerged from the now cele- 
sane glass door in the long white build- 
ing on the Berkeley campus where the 
sifting of humanity goes on. But it is 
enheartening to know that all those who 
have passed through the ordeal at this 
Far Western headquarters have even- 
tually buckled to with a will, whether 
they were selected for an important posi- 
tion where highly specialized knowledge 
and great ability was required or for labor 
involving merely powerful muscles and 
stamina. 

Even the colored giant from West 
Oakland, bearing unimpeachable refer- 
ences from a great railroad company who, 
when asked how he desired to serve, 
answered: “Ah think Ah would prefer to 
act in an advisory capacity,” became a 
pile-driver in a shipyard without a whim- 
per. Recent reports claim that he stands 
at one hundred per cent as a pile-driver. 

Dean William McClelland of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was the first to 
discern the punishing power that the 
great educational institutions could im- 
part to America’s two fists, the navy and 
army, through their faculties and alumni 
associations distributed all over the world. 


Pink-cheeked youths, still taking football 
seriously, in charge of power lines on the 
peaks of the Andes; others grading rail- 
roads through Amazonian forests; less 
adventuresome classmates buried in com- 
mercial canyons in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, received telegrams 
that represented a united appeal from 
alma mater and Uncle Sam. 

Did they obey the call? 

Dumbleton was by no means the only 
one who tried to smash the speed limits. 
There can be scarce a form of conveyance 
used on the globe that was not brought 
into play by those far-flung graduates of a 
great college hastening to the colors. 


Six cadets rejected by the Ground 
School for Aviators at Berkeley are 
proving a rich mine of human metal for 
the assayists of the bureau. The weekly 
examinations that punctuate the three- 
months course at this institution have 
each cast a number of disconsolate youths 
by the wayside. Some had been too long 
removed se the mental gymnastics of 
the class-room to absorb information at 
the intensive pace demanded of fighting 
fliers. Physical defects revealed in train- 
ing and hectic week ends accounted for 
others. It has been not uncommon for 


in Oakland,” read a communication 
from a Liberty Loan committee. 
The task was not difficult for a 
university with professors of rhetoric, 
psychology and philosophy on the staff. 

omen are not exempt from the activ- 
ities of the military bureau. Several are 
serving on committees and have helped 
to place their sisters where they could 
be most useful. Thirty-five telephone 
operators, all fluent in the tongue of 
France, went “over there” to “hello” 
for the army. A crippled woman proved 
a great find. She is doing work of the ut- 
most importance as a Government trans- 
lator. Another with a happy faculty for 
radiating efficiency controls a large de- 
partment under the Food Administra- 
tion. When she first visited the office at 
the university she appeared to be but a 
frail wisp of femininity. But a shrewd 
committee detected the flame of unusual 
intelligence and recommended their dis- 
covery to a man with a big job and a brain 
to fit, at Washington. That little woman 
is now doing as much as a thousand bay- 
onets to win the war. 

General Von Hindenberg in a spacious 
moment declared: “Brains will win this 
war.” 

For once America agrees with the Hun 
chief. The only difference of opinion on 
the question is, whose brains? 
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The Betty Ross Girls of Los Angeles and their official chaperone, Mrs. Agnes Chichester, who keep open house for enlisted men at five churches 
of different denomination, one of many similar organizations providing home cheer for soldiers, sailors and marines 


“Angels” of Western War Camps 


What Women Workers Are Doing to Brighten the Play-time 
of Our Boys in Traiming 


MONG the active war camp 
“angels” on the Pacific Coast 
are the Betty Ross Girls of Los 
Angeles. Garbed in white, with 

a red tie and a shield of thirteen stars and 
stripes to commemorate that first flag 
made by Betty Ross, they don navy-blue 
veils and make Sunday afternoons and 
certain evenings a companionable time for 
men in uniform. Mrs. Agnes Chichester 
is} the official head chaperon of the Betty 
Ross Girls, whotook an oath of duty before 
army and navy officers, administered by 
Chaplain Grifin at Fort MacArthur. 

“We didn’t want to mother the boys 
too much,”. said Mrs. Chichester, with 
real insight into boy mind, “‘yet we felt 
that some contact with church, especially 
on Sunday afternoons when so many are 
on leave from the naval training station at 
San Pedro, Camp Kearny and Fort Mac- 
Arthur, would be good for them. So we 
evolved the idea of girls keeping open 
house at five down-town churches of 
different denominations. There are 
music, games and sweets. As many as a 
hundred and fifty, representing seventeen 
different states, have been entertained in 
one afternoon.” 

Once a month, men with birthdays in 
that month become guests of honor at a 
Betty Ross evening party. The birth- 
day men lead the dancing, and there is a 
huge cake with a candle for each birthday 
man. There is also, in the lobby, a “‘per- 
sonal need box.” Into this a boy slips a 
note telling in an impersonal way, that 
lends confidence, of any special desire of 
himself or friend. As a result of this 
Aladdin box, boys with limited pocket 
money come into possession of coveted 
needle books, victrola records, pillows, a 
ticket, an auto ride, a pet magazine, or 
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By Mabel Reid 


assistance in finding the address of friends 
or relatives thought to be located “‘some- 
where in southern California.” 

Another devoted Los Angeles war camp 
worker is Mrs. Agnes White, who did 
French relief work before America an- 


swered humanity’s call. Besides hunting 
up homes where boys may be entertained, 
Mrs. White takes as her special charge the 
duty of knowing that these homes are 
morally and socially fit. As to the latter, 
she remarked that “some boys want to 
dance and others like to help mother and 
daughter in the kitchen. Some even beg 
for homes where there are ‘kids to play 
with like my brother and sister.’ ” 

Mrs. White prefers to have the men in- 
vited out in groups. Thus a regiment re- 
cently arrived from the grazing lands of 
Texas, feeling a bit awkward and stren- 
uously denying that they could be home- 
sick, were much relieved to find them- 
selves entertained in chummy bunches of 
fives and tens. 


A LOVELIER spot for enlisted men 
could hardly be found than thatat Bal- 
boa Park, San Diego’s exposition grounds, 
where navy boysand a small unit of marines 
are being trained. These recruits occupy 
the exhibit buildings for barracks. They 
have outdoor mess under the avenue of 
trees. When the bands pipe up for parade, 
the pigeons, too, fall into companies with 
captains and wheel and circle above the 
men, bringing a thought of the carrier 
pigeons at the front. The second floor of 
the California building has been turned 
into a hostess gallery, where the boys go 
to meet women friends, or to have a hot 


biscuit and jam with “Mother Ellis.” 
And on Saturday evenings the lads dance 
in the plaza with their girls, with the 
officers’ wives as hostesses. 

“Safety First” is a popular slogan with 
reference to many things. It is the where- 
fore of the work of Mrs. H. L. Masher. 
Balboa Park is open to the public, so Mrs. 
Masher, a mother herself, roams about 
the grounds at all hours, with alert eyes 
and infinite tact at her command. Per- 
haps she discovers a couple of high-school 
ag “just picking up a middy friend.” 

he falls in with them, remarks that she 
has been appointed to guide girls over the 
grounds, invites them to have a cup of 
tea in the hostess gallery, and casually 
drops good advice. Perchance she finds 
a wilful fifteen-year-old from a good home 
for whom the police are searching; or a 
feminine offender to whom she exhibits a 
most authoritative badge, and who never 
returns. 

Most of the cantonments have hostess 
houses established by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, but ines is this 
feature a more vital factor than at Camp 
Lewis, that huge Man City, sixteen miles 
from Tacoma, the nearest family center, 
and fifty from Seattle. For the hostess 
house is the only all-around woman touch 
this Adam spot can boast. Under Mrs. 
Isabel McCracken, social hostess, a 
woman of such gracious type that the 
boysare drawn to her like bees to a flower, 
this house is a bit of home bodily trans- 
planted for love of our soldier men. 

Perhaps this hostess presides at the in- 
formation booth to see that some un- 
worldly mother dropping in to visit 
“Bennie,” tenting “somewhere on Ameri- 
can Lake,” is not disappointed. Or she 
makes it possible by her mere presence: 
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for innocent sweethearts to meet their 
army heroes as safely as at home. One of 
the intimate privileges of Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken’s position comes with the wed- 
dings which take place at the hostess house 
with young brides unaccompanied. Many 
of these new husbands can afford only a 
small room for their wives, far from camp, 
so Mrs. McCracken has set aside for ren- 
dezvous a secluded nook known as “honey- 
moon corner.” 

The one spot in her army home, how- 
ever, which Mrs. McCracken shows with 
greatest pride is what the boys call “the 
kid’s room.” Here are wee cribs, chairs, 
toys and children playing while daddy 
shows mother his tent on some outlying 
street of Camp Lewis. Here grinning 
lads in khaki come on tiptoe for “‘a peek 
at the little fellers.” And here many a 
flushed father gets his first and only pos- 
sible glimpse of the squirming bit of pink 
which is to carry on his name if, perchance, 
he “remains over there.” 

At the San Francisco Presidio one finds 
Miss Flora Uri, who wears a medal be- 
stowed by the 51st Iowa Regiment and 
other soldiers whom she befriended during 
the Spanish-American war, and whose 
brother is a major in American service in 
France. Miss Uri says she takes as her 


specialty the boys in Letterman Hospital 
who seem bashful or neglected or without 


“Angels” of Western War Camps: 





the faculty of making friends easily. She 
flits from ward to ward, holding the hand 
of some youngster going under an anes- 
thetic; saying a pleasant word to that lad 
with a far-away look in his eyes; making 
sure that a boy, for the first time out on 
the sun-porch in bath-robe and woollen 
bootees, is warm enough; jesting with some 
chap in the isolation ward; comforting a 
mother come to say farewell. 

Miss Uri issues, as she sees need, the 
flowers, chest-protectors, mastoid caps, 
home dainties, magazines and_ other 
articles donated to the hospital. If any- 
body wants anything, from a button to a 

roxy mother, this camp angel does her 
ee to take the place of “a fellow’s own 
folks.” The idea was hers of a cheap and 
safe central rooming-house near the reser- 
vation for women relatives of stricken boys; 
and she organized the Christian Science 
girls who teach men in the tubercular 
ward to knit, thus providing warm things 
and an occupation for themselves. 

Should an anxious mother step into the 
Defenders’ Club in the Monadnock Build- 
ing, in San Francisco, founded by the late 
Mrs. George Sperry of beloved memory, 
she would immediately feel a warm glow 
of gratitude. The room swarms with 
soldiers, sailors and marines, and hums 
with their gaiety. Someone is playing 
the piano, someone whistling, another 
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singing. You hear billiard balls click. 
There is laughter and talk. Banjos, man- 
dolins and guitars tinkle from odd corners. 
At the canteen, along one wall, a squad 
devours favorite “eats” at cost prices. In 
the library, with their feet quite as high 
as their heads, lads pour over books and 
magazines. There are couches and Morris 
chairs everywhere. On them, soundly 
sleeping, are blue-uniformed, olive-drab- 
muiiceed and khaki-uniformed figures, 
sprawled out or curled up as each relaxed 
body dictates. These are usually men who 
have been on night duty. Over them 
some careful foster mother, from among 
those who donate their services here, has 
thrown a blanket or a shawl. These vol- 
unteer guardians sit in out-of-the-way 
corners, busy with many activities. But 
every boy who wants to show a picture 
from home, or talk to a woman, knows 
they are ready to look and listen, not as 
one of their duties but as a pleasure. 

So, anxious mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts all over the land, be of good cheer. 
Very much is being done, at every camp 
and naval station in the United States, 
for these dear boys by the women near 
them. And if there is any good thing that 
you would like to see added to the list, 
just write to some woman in that com- 
munity and you will finda fairy godmother 
with a magic wand to bring it to pass. 
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I am proud and glad to have you there in France, with the other men who are men, honoring your father's name 


T is almost five in the afternoon, and 
soon you would be trooping in, maybe 
in fine high spirits because things had 
gone well through the day; or maybe a 

little bit tired’and grouchy because they 
hadn’t. There is the hat rack where you 
would be most likely to throw your cap, and 
the rug in the hall where, in rainy weather, 
you would exasperate us by shedding 
your muddy salikions then, when we at- 
tempted to scold, there would be your 
smile to contend with and a playful 
pinching of our cheeks. 

_ In your “den” (as you would call that 
little room we fixed up for you one winter) 
your pipe—the extra one—sits in patient 
and fireless solitude; the match tray 
shines brightly from the last good polish 
that you gave it, and no one has dis- 
turbed one of the matches with which 
you last filled it up. Over in the corner 
your boxing gloves, your tennis racket 


Absent 


By Ruthe Badlam Newcomb 


and your football lie in an abandoned 
heap, just where you last threw them. 
Even little brother never thinks of asking 
for that football, and he is just wild for 
one, you know. 

Thdving up your bureau drawer today 
I‘ran across a favorite scarf of yours— 
the green one with the stripes of gold 
running through it. I remember that you 
wore it when you last went to call on 
little Mary Allan. You said she liked it. 
And your “frat” pin—I do wonder why 
you didn’t put things away more care- 
fully, dear!—was lying eager to be mis- 
laid or picked up on the top of your 
dresser. 


It is now a quarter past five, and your 
feet would be sounding along the pathway 
outside the house if you were here; you 
would be at the door, fumbling with your 
keys, and now you would be in, kissing 
me and taking off your hat and coat. 

But you are not coming home—not 
just yet, nor would I wish it so. I am tco 

roud and too glad to have you there in 
| om with the other men who are MEN, 
honoring your father’s name. And when 
you do come back again, along the path- 
way and up to the door, it will be different 
—but not altogether so; only that you 
shall have been away from us a little 
longer. And when t om the door I 
know you will smile your wide smile and 
throw your arms around my neck, and 
after the first sweet joy of reunion is over 
you will throw all sentiment to the four 
winds and say, “Well, Ma, whatcha got 
for dinner? I’m nearly starved!” 
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Rooster Rock, with its toes in the Columbia River and its 
crest thrust above the tree tops, is a standing challenge 


The first man to 


to mountain climbers. 


its top couldn't get down again unassisted, 


but two women made the round trip 


2 OOSTER ROCK rises but three 
hundred feet above the waters of 
the Columbia River, yet it has 
long loomed high on the horizon 

of Oregon mountain climbers. For years 
this lone, tooth-like pinnacle baffled at- 
tempts to reach its crown; for years it 
had been looked upon with calculating 
eyes by members of the Mazamas, the 
northwestern mountaineering club. 

Then an adventurous sailor from a 
Swedish ship undertook the task and was 
successful—going up. His cat-like work 
in scaling the rock failed him, however, 
when he reached the top, and he called 
for help. A line was shot over the rock 
and he came down hand-over-hand. 

This accomplishment aroused certain of 
the younger element of the Mazamas, and 
the next man to set foot on the top of 
Rooster Rock was T. R. Conway. Un- 
aided, he made the daring climb and de- 
scended safely. Following this feat, five 
other men made the climb, aided by ropes 
which Conway had stretched down the 
face of the wall. A little later a party of 
nine, two of whom were women, success- 
fully went up and down the shaft of rock, 
under Conway’s guidance, using the rope 
and life belts. 

But the outstanding record of Rooster 
Rock. accomplishments, the record that 
will probably stand as bogey for a long 
time to come, is that set by Miss Margaret 
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- Crowing on 
Rooster Rock 


Success in the Hardest Climb 
Along the Columbia 


By Charles E. Klouchek 


Griffin and Miss Georgene 
Case, who conquered the 
rugged rock without the aid 
of ropes or life belts, only 
being assisted by Conway, 


who, with a short piece of 


line which he lowered to 
them from vantage points 
above, steadied them at 
certain of the more hazard- 
ous spots. This is the first 
time that Rooster Rock 
has been scaled in this 
manner by women. 

Of all the rocky pinnacles 
along the Columbia, Rooster 
Rock is considered the most 
difficult to climb. Looking 
up from its base one sees 
that the rock overhangs 
several feet on all sides, 
and this overhang must be 
passed before the summit 
can be reached. 

The first forty or fifty feet 
presents numerous difficul- 
ties: with the exception of 
one or two flat or shelving places, the 
climber meets at once the stern resistance 
of the vertical rock. Along the first part 
of the climb there is treacherous loose dirt 
that slides and crumbles at every step, but 
soon the climber encounters hard rock. 
Here the hand-holds are more secure, 
but they are fewer and 
farther apart. A down- 
ward glance from al- 
most any point after 
leaving the compara- 
tive security of the pre- 
liminary shelf of softer 
rock is a severe test for 
a climber’s nerve. 

About two-thirds of 
the way up the rock the 
most perilous part of 
the ascent begins. Here, 
where they are most 
needed, ledges are 
scarcest. Here, where 
the climber is precari- 
ously clinging with toes 
and fingers to the un- 
yielding wall, a good 
hand-hold means every- 
thing. This is at the 
approach to the over- 
hanging cap of the rock. 
Finally, as the climber 
creeps higher and 
higher, there is just one 6 


reach 


foot-hold and one hand-hold left, and a huge 
rock formation blocks the way. It seems 
that there can be no further progress. 

It is at this stage of the climb that the 
spectators get the most thrills. For there 
is a gallery, naturally, consisting of fellow 
club members and guests, perched on 
Crown Point and other pinnacles and in 
nearby tree tops, watching each climber 
prove his metal. 

A true mountaineer is never daunted. 
One foot is placed on the only shelf. The 
other foot is cautiously advanced across the 
barren space while the body hugs the face 
of the projecting rock. Scarcely daring to 
breathe, with arms and legs widened to 
their utmost spread, the daring climber 
inches around the barrier to the foot- 
hold on the other side. Once past this 
dangerous point, the climber proceeds up 
a sharp ridge, where each crevice must be 
carefully tested. This ridge carries di- 
rectly to the top. 

Before starting down the three climbers 
gave three cheers, which is the mountain- 
eers’ way of crowing over a victory. 

The descent is far more difficult and 
dangerous than the trip up. Slowly and 
carefully they worked their way down the 
face of the pinnacle, while the spectators 
held their breath and, more than likely, 
uttered little prayers of thankfulness that 
they—watching—stood on safe, satisfy- 
ing ground. 


The failure of many others to reach the top of Rooster Rock by 
individual effort did not daunt these climbsrs, who 
sealed the rock's vertical sides and established 


a mountain climbing record 
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Reverse education is a success in this unique public-school “home” in Portland, Oregon. 
















Boys are trained as 


cooks, girls as carpenters. Here are Mrs. Lois Swafford, chaperon, and girls bringing food for lads to prepare 


A New “Slant” to Home Economies 


RAINING boys to cook and sew, 
and girls to tial and saw— 
this is what is being done at the 
Vernon Practice House , a — 
school home in Portland, Oregon. Some 
years ago it was found that the «eon 
one of Portland’s largest schools, was 
overcrowded. Something had to be 
done. In such cases it was customary to 
add a “portable” for the overflow classes, 
but this time Superintendent L. R. 
Alderman, with his usual originality, 
decided to do something different. He 
talked it over with the : Pest principal, 
William Parker, and soon a modern, 
up-to-the-minute residence near the 
school was rented; and here the classes 
in household economics were told that 
they were to have their work. 
he children were taken into the 
scheme and allowed to help work it out. 
The boys made the furniture for “our 
house” and the girls made the curtains, 
tablecloths, bed-linen, and all the rest 
that goes to make up a well-appointed 
household. When ready for occupancy 
every boy and girl in the school knew a 
lot about furnishing and decorating a 
home. 

Then the fun began! A skillful home- 
economics teacher, Mrs. Lois Swafford, 
was put in charge at the house, taking up 
her residence there that it might seem all 
the more like a real home. When the 
eighth-grade class entertained the seventh 
grade she was on hand to chaperon, and 
when one of the cooking classes decided 
to give a real luncheon to a group of 


By Caroline Wasson Thomason 


educators Mrs. Swafford helped plan the 
menu just as the mother of a home 
would. 

Beginning last fall a class of boys was 
instructed in cooking. They were in the 
eighth grade that finished in January. 
As a kind of graduating exercise they 
served a luncheon to the city superin- 
tendent, the school directors and a group 
of club women. Each boy was respon- 
sible for some particular dish. A bright- 
eyed little lad proudly passed the ‘te 
cuits ‘he had made, and a larger boy 
served the “perfectly splendid” apple 
pie he had concocted. Another had made 
the salad, another the soup, another was 
responsible for the brown beans, and so 
on down the courses. 

“How did you come to give the boys 
cooking lessons?’ someone asked the 
principal. 

“The war set me to thinking,” replied 
Mr. Parker. “I believe and pray that this 
conflict will be over before my grade boys 
are old enough to serve their country 
with arms. But should they ever be 
called upon I feel that the knowledge of 
cooking would be as valuable for Uncle 
Sam as the knowledge of any other 
department in the U. S. cantonment. 
I suggested this to the boys, and they fell 
in eagerly with the idea. They like the 
work, and will finish a lesson every time 
quicker than a class of girls.” 

Not only are Vernon boys learning to 


cook, but a few are taking sewing lessons 
and a large class of girls is enrolled in 
manual training. For in or out of war 
times women should know how to put up 
a shelf as well as wield a broom. 

The Vernon Practice House makes 
“quantity” cooking possible. Instead 
of ‘the “sample” cooking that is ordi- 
narily done in the school laboratories the 
work here is in large amounts, each pupil 
cooking enough for his family. The food 
materials sit ses from home, cooked, 
and then carried back to the homes to be 
enjoyed by the many families in the 
neighborhood. The housewives in this 
district heartily approve! 

And of course there is a kitchen garden 
—all good households now have kitchen 
gardens. The Vernon children have a 
year-round garden. Fifteen kinds of 
vegetables have been cultivated, and the 
boys have hoed and cared for the plants 
while the girls have industriously } ss 
and washed clothes—they do regular 
household tasks in this school. The 
vegetables that the boys served at the 
luncheon described above were all raised 
by them. 

So successful has the whole experiment 
been that the idea is being extended. A 
similar house in connection with the Eliot 
School is in operation. Superintendent 
Alderman believes that this is the ideal way 
to teach home economics, for by this 
method the terms of the laboratory are 
reduced to the terms of the home, and the 
children learn to keep house by keeping 
house. 
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His slogan is **Make good ones out of bad ones,” 
Johnston, warden of a big California prison, is 
salvaging human wreckage for Uncle Sam 


AMES A. JOHNSTON, warden of 

San Quentin, one of California’s 

two penitentiaries, has entered en- 

thusiastically into the nation’s con- 
servation program. Just as Hoover 
conserves food, McAdoo money, Garfield 
coal and Requa oil, Johnston conserves 
men for the nation. In charge of 2200 
morally disabled individuals who are 
considered by the state in general as 
wreckage, Warden Johnston is deter- 
mined in his endeavor to salvage the 
wreckage, and make it take the place, 
man for man, of material killed in the 
war. His slo ;an is “Make good ones out 
of bad ones.”’ In the prisons the slogan 
has commonly been “Make little ones out 
of big ones.” 

Six years ago Hiram W. Johnson, then 
governor, decided to call a halt to the 
penitentiary outrages. The cries of con- 
victs had come to his ears even through 
the thick walls of Folsom and San Quen- 
tin. He called Johnston, then chairman 
of the board of control, into his office. 

“TI want you to go to Folsom,” the 
governor said, “and be warden. Things 
have to change up there.” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
prisons,” Johnston said. 

“So much the better. The less you 
know the less you’ll have to forget.” 

And Johnston went. Thirty-six years 
old, he had worked his way up from a 
clerkship in a San Francisco dry-goods 
store to advertising manager and super- 
intendent in a larger one, to city super- 
visor and finally into the board of control. 

The day Johnston arrived at Folsom a 
new era in California’s prison system 
began. The wardenship of a state prison 
had always been considered a_ political 

osition. Johnston changed it into a 
RENNES job. 

His first act in Folsom was to do away 
with corporal punishment; he rewarded 
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white woman. 


Interesting 








good behavior instead and 
substituted hope and good 
will for threats and des- 
pair. His reform work 
continued one year and he 
was promoted to San 
Quentin, one of the larg- 
est penitentiaries in the 
United States. Imme- 
diately after his arrival 
he established a definite 
platform, outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Convicts are human 
beings. If treated prop- 
erly they can be restored 
to As | places in society. 
They can be used to re- 
plete the depleted man- 
power of this country. 

Each prisoner is care- 
fully examined by a physi- 
cian as soon as he enters 
the prison. Treatment is 
given to them and their 
physical needs are at- 
tended. A sound mind 
cannot be harbored by an 
unsound body. If the 
mind is sound, the morals will besound, too. 

Educational work is begun as soon as 
possible. There are day schools, night 
schools, correspondence courses (to be 
studied in the cells) and agricultural 
courses. 

Trade training is given in factories. 

Moral betterment is 


James A. 


equivalent of our word “hike,” and a hiker, 
accordingly, isamusher. “MusherQueen” 
is the title given Miss Wagner in the North. 

As a member of Professor Frank Kane’s 
class in journalism at the University of 
Washington, Miss Wagner had “different” 
ideas. When an assignment was given 
the class, all the other girls set to work 
to write a movie scenario or a love-story 
of the girl-with-sprained-ankle and the 
Dougfairbanks hero, but she preferred to 
go where a bridge was being built and 
write up the engineering processes in- 
volved. She was the only girl in the class 
who wrote technical articles, and she did 
that so well that when the editor of the 
Alaska-Northwest Mining Journal asked 
Professor Kane to recommend some one 
to “cover” a big Alaska assignment he 
received a shock. Instead of selecting 
one of the young men of the class, the 
educator introduced the astonished editor 
to an attractive Titian-haired young 
woman with cool gray eyes and the poise 
of one twice her years. A contract was 
entered upon at once and Miss Wagner 
sailed from Vancouver for Skagway. 

If there were any misgivings in the 
girl’s mind after setting out upon this 
hazardous undertaking they gave way 
to a new determination when a mining 
prospector bet her a $150 hat (Fairbanks, 
Alaska, price!) that she couldn’t make 
good. That settled it. She had to go on! 

To win the hat she was to mush 164 
miles over a trail that took her far within 





gained through religious © 
services and Bible study. 

Recreation is provided 
by athletics and staged 
performances. 

Hope is restored by 
change of employment to 
more congenial occupa- 
tions if the prisoner’s 
conduct warrants it. 

Self-government is ac- 
quired by appointments of 
trustees, honor groups and 
committees. 

Employment is _pro- 
vided at time of parole 
or discharge. 

To sum it up, Warden 
Johnston treats his pris- 
oners like human beings 
rather than animals. 

EricH BRanDiEs. 
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ATHRINE WAG- 

NER, a twenty-year 
old girl who traveled from 
Seattle, Washington, to a 
point forty-two miles with- 
in the Arctic Circle, ac- 
companied only by an 
Indian guide, is believed 
to have established a 











record for penetrating far- 
ther north in the interior 
of Alaska than any other 


“Mush” is the Alaskan 


42 miles inside the Arctic Circle. 
$150 hat and write a technical mining article 


With an Indian guide, Cathrine Wagner “mushed”™ to a point 


Why? To wina 
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the Arctic Circle at a time of year when 
no white woman thinks of undertaking 
even a short journey through that region 
because of dangerous swamps. Her des- 
tination was a quartz location which she 
was to write up for her magazine. With 
an Indian guide furnished by a Catholic 
priest—and thoroughly trustworthy— 
she began the long journey with a sled and 
team of ten Yukon malamutes (sledge 
dogs), who broke the dismal silences by 
howling like coyotes whenever the Nor- 
thern Lites appeared. The midnight 
sun was at its height and the nearest 
approach to darkness was an hour of 
twilight between 2 A. M. and 3 ‘a. M., when 
the sun disappeared from the horizon, 
rising again in exactly the same spot 
where it went down. 

Later they had to abandon the team 
and shoot rapids in a canoe. It was in 
shooting rapids that Miss Wagner’s big 
camera and a package of valuable pictures 
were lost. Their destination was finally 
reached by crossing a summit with only the 
aid of walking-sticks. So impressed were 
the miners of Brooks, Alaska, a far-north 
settlement, when a white woman appeared, 
that they showered her with bags of nug- 
gets and gold dust. She was obliged at 


one point to stop in an Indian camp pre- 
sided over by a murderous-looking mem- 
ber of the tribe with a face like a totem 
pole, and her only food was dried fish. 
Miss Wagner can vouch for the accu- 
racy of her mining statistics. 


“T soon 


-myself. Out of five pans 


found that the old ‘sour- 
doughs’ simply would not 
tell me the truth about 
their mines,” she relates. 
“So I learned how to wash 
dirt myself and I never 
took their word without 
first washing five pans 
from the face of a drift 


you can pretty nearly 
determine the value of 
the pay streak. I also 
attended every ‘clean-up’ 
that I could.’ 

A “clean-up” is when 
the output of a mine for 
seven days is washed all 
at one time. 

Estuer Hatt Dixon. 
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turn of mind and a long- 
ing for adventure have led 
young Frederick Popenoe 
of Pasadena, California, 
into dense tropical jungles 
and arid wastes from Mesopotamia to the 
West Indies, from Arabia to Central Amer- 
ica. In theservice of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in Washington, D. C., he re- 
cently returned from Central America, 
where he has spent a year and a half in 
obtaining from the mountains in the 
interior many 











choice varieties 
of avocadoes. 
This fruit he 
thinks is best 
adapted to cul- 
ture in California 
and Florida. 

Not content 
with his primary 
mission of finding 
avocadoes suita- 
ble for cultiva- 
tion, he discov- 
ered other choice 
plants. Among 
them is a prom- 
ising variety of 
chirimoya, a pear- 
sha'ped fruit, 
about the size 
of a big man’s 
fist, with a taste 
like mingled pine- 
apples and straw- 
berries. The 
seeds of a salad 
palm; a_ fruit 
called manza- 
nilla, resembling 
a small apple and 
used in the same 
manner, and a 


good cherry 
which will flour- 








To enrich America’s food-plant production, Frederick Popenoe searches 
in strange, remote places of the globe for seeds and 
plants that can be naturalized here 


ish in our sub- 
tropic states, 
were all in the 
young man’s 


Bertha Hosang, of Vancouver, British Columbia, is the first 
Chinese woman graduated from a Canadian university. 
She is studying law and will practice in China 


“same” bag. A dreamer of agricultural 
dreams, he sees visions in a shiny brown 
avocado seed or a slip of a date palm. 
Gazing at them he can show you thou- 
sands of acres filled with comfortable 
homes and prosperous farmers who cul- 
tivate the avocado, the chirimoya or the 
manzanilla. Better than this, he can 
take you to the Coachella valley and show 
you no misty fancy but tangible evidence 
that sometimes dreams do come true. He 
can point out thousands of date palms 
now in bearing in a happy, thriving com- - 
munity. For these choice trees he ran- 
sacked India, Arabia and North Africa 
some six years ago. To few men is it 
given in so short a time to see so rich a 
reward for their labor. Endowed with 
this power of divination, he raises his 
profession to the rank and dignity of 
creative work. 

The seeking out and finding in foreign 
countries of plants and seeds that will 
thrive in our land and give variety to our 
food may seem a dry sort ‘of business, 
but throw in a South American revolu- 
tion or two, a few earthquake shocks 
round about Guatemala City, and add to 
these adventures the cheerful days spent 
with some delightful Spanish host in his 
charming home, of weeks in the saddle 
amid the most wonderful vegetation, the 
most brilliant bird-and-butterfly life in 
the world, and the lot of a plant-explorer 
seems one to be desired above all others. 

EuizaBeTH DeveL. 
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ISS BERTHA HOSANG, of Van- 


couver, British Columbia, is the 
first Chinese woman graduated from a 
Canadian university. She returned to 
her home on the coast after finishing at 
Canada’s most famous institution of 
learning, McGill University, the college 
to which Andrew Carnegie recently 
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Every night until the snow flies he builds a bonfire 7400 feet above sea-level, then pushes it over 
a 3300-foot precipice. He is Herbert E. Wilson, the fire-fall man of Yosemite Valley 


donated a million dollars. Miss Hosang 
is particularly interesting in that she is 
the representative of a new element in 
the social body of Canada, already the 
melting-pot of so many races. She was 
born in the little British Columbia moun- 
tain town of Lilloet and received the usual 
schooling of a Canadian girl, ending 


ey with her graduation from 


McGill, and now has taken up the study 
of law. Eventually she will have the 
distinction of being Canada’s first Chinese 
woman lawyer. 

It is Miss Hosang’s intention to practice 
law in China, and, judging from her stand 
on the question of suffrage, some of 
China’s most cherished traditions regard- 
ing women are to receive a jar from this 

rogressive young woman, who will 
tna to the ancient East the knowledge 
of an eastern mind fortified by the learn- 
ing and vigor of the west. 

A a voice soft and low, delicately 
cadenced, this little Chinese girl spoke of 
her dreams and ambitions: 

“Chinese women are thought more of 
when they come from America with a 
western education. This class of women, 
though small numerically, is making a 
new place in the society of the East. The 
feminine element will yet throw off the 
yoke with which the women of China 
have so long been burdened. I advocate 
a wider nationalism, a greater brother- 
hood, which will permit each nation to 
assimilate the best in education and 
custom from others.” 

Francis J. Dickie. 


UU 


prt oae someone casually inquire of 
Herbert E. Wilson, “What is your 
business?” and were he to answer, 
“Pushing a bonfire over a precipice,” 
the‘interrogator would undoubtedly con- 
clude that Mr. Wilson was crazy, or 
“spoofing,” as our British allies put it. 

.Yet he would be telling the truth, quite 
seriously—for that is his job. 

Imagine yourself in his place, standing 
at the top of Glacier Point, 3300 feet 


above the floor of the Yosemite Valley 
and incidentally 7400 feet above sea- 
level, at night. To your right is a tall 
pine, denuded of branches from which 
Old Glory floats proudly between sun- 
rise and sunset; to your left is the famous 
Overhanging Rock where Douglas Fair- 
banks and others have performed hair- 
raising stunts; back of you a modern 
hotel, and just ahead of you that sheer 
perenne 3300-foot cliff. A bonfire 
as burned to embers. You look at your 
watch in the orange glow and note that 
it is nine-thirty. You listen: 

Faintly, but mounting in volume, as 
though it were climbing step by step on 
a stairway of ether-waves comes a hail 
from the camp below where the red spark 
your eyes perceive is really a great camp- 
fire and the little green things resembling 
feathered toothpicks are giant pines. 
The hail rises out of the night and the 
mystery of atmospheric vistas—‘‘H-e-I-lo, 
G-l-a-a-a-c-i-e-r!” 

You lift your voice to concert pitch and 
answer, “A-a-a-l-l r-i-g-h-t!” Then you 
fling a blazing sack attached to a stone 
over the cliff as a signal. 

Pretty soon the tiny twinkling electrics 
in the human hive, far, far down, fade and 
die. Out of the hushed dark distance a 
second hail quivers up the ethereal 
stairway: “Let ’er go, G-a-l-l-a-g-h-e-r!” 

Then, with a long stick, to the end of 
which a board is attached, you push your 
bonfire over that cliff between the flag- 
pole and Overhanging Rock. A thousand 
people watch it cascade like a glowing 
waterfall through the great black vault, 
their heads almost at right angles with 
their backs, so stupendous is the height. 

You cannot hear the admiring com- 
ments of the watchers; you have little 
idea, in fact, of the wondrous beauty of 
that nocturnal pyrotechnic display until 
some night perhaps you get a substitute, 
and see it for yourself. After that you 
can vision it, see that long, thin stream 
of sparks, falling, falling into a mystic 
sable void, like a shower of stars moving 
across an infinity of black velvet. 


Wilson, ihe fire-fall man, was a young 
surveyor on the railroad into the Yosemite 
Valley. He cametooneof the large camps 
as a guest and, in talking to the proprie- 
tor, learned that no one was available 
for the post of “fire-pusher.” He volun- 
teered—just as he had volunteered some 
time earlier to push fire out of a gun across 
No Man’s Land. Uncle Sam didn’t 
accept the offer because Wilson, as the 
neir of a shattered leg, had an uneven 
ait. But the camp proprietor accepted 

im gratefully, and now he performs 
nightly one of the oddest and most beau- 
tiful tasks in the curriculum of human 
endeavor. He has not given up hoping to 
qualify as a soldier with outdoor exer- 
cise and mountain-climbing. Meanwhile 
he makes the trip down from Glacier 
Point in 28 minutes and up in 55. Others 
require from three to seven hours. He 
lodges on the cliff-top in a sleeping-bag. 
Until recently he carried all of the wood 
for his bonfire on his back, but guests at 
the camp took up a collection not long 
ago and presented him with a horse. He 
is very proud of it and now he makes the 
fire-fall larger and finer than ever. 

Wilson has a trained baritone voice and 
his greetings from the mountain-top have 
the eerie, lyric quality that only a prac- 
ticed vocalist, with an imagination worthy 
of the dramatic possibilities of his task, 
could give. One of the finest things 
about the fire-fall is his ““F-a-r-e-w-e-e-]-I!” 
as the embers die away. People continue 
to look up long after the embers die, as 
if in a sort of spell—and no doubt Wilson, 
too, stands for a moment, silent, wrapped 
in the majesty of that wondrous vale and 
the brother-peaks towering all about it 
like the tombs of Titan gods! 

Louts J, STELLMAN. 
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To a Girl 


in the Movies 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


The bronc’ within the picture, then 
Turned his black head the strange 
Quick way my pony used to, when 
I rode the range— 


The cowgirl in the Stetson, blond 
And laughing too, 

I wonder if she can be fond 
Of hills, and dew 


Upon the sagebrush; and the creak 
Of saddle leather 

As I—when my old horse and I 
Rode out together? 


I watch you, girl upon the hills 
Of home, tonight, 

And see your hand upon the mane, 
Your mounting, light, 


Your flying bronze hair in the sun, 
Your digging heels— 

How well t know how the long stride 
Of loping feels! 


With quirt and spur and lasso-rope, 
With dust, and with fictitious fuss, 

Be happy, girl out West, out West, 
For both of us! 
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“What Can I Do With a Ten-Foot Lot” 
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The dining-room is on the 


first floor above the 
basement floor 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, the 
steel magnate, has written a 
short book called “Succeed- 
ing With What You Have.” 
It tells the experiences of many suc- 
cessful men of his acquaintance. As 
the title indicates, the characteristic 
held in common by them all is the 
making the best of conditions as they 
exist, and then succeeding, in spite of, 
and, in the end, because of, these 
very conditions. 
he same is true in a game of 
bridge. It takes little strategy to 
win when you hold all the high cards, 
but the really successful player is the 
one who can worry tricks out of an 
apparently blank hand and, in the 
end, he will be the 


her formal garden, she conceived the 
idea of building a house on that ten 
feet. The accompanying plans and 
photographs are the result, and show 
how Albert Farr, acting as the archi- 
tect, solved the problem. 

The first thing that strikes one on 
entering the house is the sunlight. 
There is sun everywhere, for there is 
a south window in every main room. 
And then that everything essential to 
even more pretentious houses is also 
there. You may go back over it a 
second time to look again, and you 
see that nothing has been left out. 
It is a clever piece of work with many 
unusual features. Just think of it! 
Allowing for the walls, the rooms are 

only nine feet wide! 





winner. 

Now apply these; 
successful principles’ 
to building and. 
what do we get?’ 
We have all heard 
of what our friends 
are going to build, 
“when conditions 
are just right,” or 
“when have 
enough money for 
things as I really 
want them.” These 
people are like the 
holders of high 
cards, for it is easy 
to build ideally when 
you have plenty of 
money. ut the 
person who really 
succeeds in building 
is the one who util- 
izes what he has to 
make something 
commercially desir- 
able, and at the 
same time to con- 
tribute to the com- 





Yetevery room is good 
size, and the kitchen 
is so compact that one 
servant finds the work 
easy, in spite of the 
stairs. What helps 
more is that there are 
running water and a 
housemaid’s closet on 
every floor. The 
kitchen and bath are 
ventilated and lighted 
by a court and sky- 
light, while the stairs 
have a separate sky- 
light of soft tinted 
lass. 

The third floor is 
extended five feet over 
Dr. Brown’sown house 
to give room for a 
charming pergola and 
for an alcove in the 
living-room. This 
pergola can be en- 
joyed all the year 
round, for it is pro- 
tected by the house 
from the prevailing 
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All rooms are only nine 
feet wide, but of good 
size and sunny 









munity in an artistic sense. Tucked in here 
and there in the city I know best are many 
small houses which answer to the above condi- 
tions. And their owners have all considered 
them successful financial ventures, and some 
even have made moderate fortunes by repeating 
the attempt, nor are such possibilities all ex- 
hausted. It is because I met someone recently 
who asked the question, “What can I do with a 
ten-foot lot?” that I am telling the story of one 
such successful house. 

The lot is ten feet wide and belongs to Dr. 
Adelaide Brown of San Francisco. When an 
undesirable apartment house was built with 
service stairs and kitchen windows overlooking 





The site was a garden, ten feet 
wide. It is now a pay- 
ing investment 





winds and the cold northern exposure. Interior 
woodwork is redwood, stained a weathered tone. 
The detailing is simple but very pretty. The 
exterior is plaster, with balcony railings of 
wrought iron. 

“Did it pay?” I once asked Dr. Brown. 

“Yes,” she replied simply, “but 1 never 
thought it wouldn’t.” 

This example is not going to be of value to the 
person who waits for conditions to be “just the 
same,” for that person is the type who never 
recognizes an opportunity. Don’t be afraid 
of making the most of what you have, for, as 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy says, “There’s a 
way.” SANCHIA SANFORD. 
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Cobblestones 


APPY is the man who realizes the 

“fitness of things” and makes use 
of the native products lying all about him, 
in his building. 

Cobblestones or boulders, a nuisance on 
the ranch, may be used to advantage in 
making an attractive entrance to your 
home. Or build a large fireplace. This 
interesting cobblestone fireplace, built in a 
lodge among the pines near the sea, fits in 
admirably with its surroundings. The 
rough stone was gathered from the hills 
round about. The light-fixtures, swung 
by heavy chains, are fashioned from native 
split-logs; the shades, or reflectors, from 
highly polished abalone shells gathered 
from the beach nearby. 

Everything is in harmony and herein 
lies the charm. Do not make the mistake 
of introducing a modern mantel and fire- 
place in your country home unless the 
surroundings are very modern. Keep the 
home and its furnishings in harmony and 
it will possess a charm all its own. 

A. May Hotapay. 
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The rough stones in the retaining wall and in the interesting fireplace above are put to good 


use. This rock wall would be an effective base for a gaily-flowered garden 


strip of the map; that they are almost as 
common as the reed-organ in the parlor of 
the farmhouses “down east;” that, pre- 
vious to the war, as soon as a luxurious 
Californian had supplied himself with a 
fleet of motor cars, he ordered a pipe-organ 
concealed upon his premises. 

The pipe-organ is no longer the 
exclusive instrument of _ professional 
musicians. The first millionaires who 
installed pipe-organs in their music rooms 
had to hire a pipe-organist every time 
they wanted to hear a tune played, but 
since human beings have become mere 
attachments to a push-button, the pipe- 
organ is no more exclusive than a “tin 
Lizzie,” and onecan be had for the “velvet” 
of an extra good crop of ten or twenty 
acres, or half the cost of a limousine. 

f course you can go as far as you like 
for fine finish and extra tone quality and 
orchestral effect, but a pretty fair sort of 
pipe-organ is no longer on the top shelf 
for anybody of the six-cylinder class, or 
even less. Very few incur the expense of 
a music room—it isn’t done nowadays. 
The unsightly parts go into the basement 
or out in the court—anywhere out of 
sight. Pipes are often displayed frankly, 
as on a Stair landing or in one of the living- 
rooms; but more often they are hidden 
like a puzzle picture. Then all one has to 
do is push a button, know what he wants 
to hear and how he likes to hear it. 

Those pioneer Californians to whom the 
organ-maker made apologies for the use 
of redwood in the wood pipes because it 
was hard to get the seasoned pine used 
by eastern makers, have lived to learn 
that the redwood gives a finer tone than 
any other wood, a fact that made a 
demand for California organs from half- 
way across the continent, which in turn 
made the eastern makers wake up and 
substitute redwood for the pine from the 
north woods. Bertua H. Situ. 


vu OU 
be? sped a of paper in the home is an 


indictment against the patriotism 
of that home. You can’t be 100 per cent 
efficient in U. S. A. war standards and 
disregard any of good old Uncle Sam’s 
warnings or requests. In the matter of 
paper wastage you can do your share in 
other ways than saving wrappings and 
newspapers. How? By becoming a 
regular subscriber to your favorite maga- 
zine, SUNSET for example, instead of buy- 
ing it at the news-stands. ‘There are 


— 


oy 
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Pipe Dreams Come True news-stands. There 
scores of magazines published in America. 


HE man of the house in overalls and per head in southern California, not only Unsold copies are a matter of waste ton- 
wide straw hat came in from the job in moving-picture theatres and churches nage monthly. Direct distribution is the 
of overseeing his orange-pickers, and but in private homes, than any other remedy. Subscribe direct, now. 
strolling across several rods of oriental 
rugs dropped into a deep wicker chair for 
his midday rest. His coming was the 
signal for some member of the family to 
play for him a favorite symphony, some 
Dit from an opera, to make him forget the 
worries of the morning and start him 
right for the afternoon. And out through 
the openings of grill-work around hall 
seats and corner cabinets, like that which 
is used to screen steam radiators and 
furnace registers, came a volume of 
melodious sound that spread throughout 
the house. The grill was merely a musical 
conduit for a pipe-organ located in the 
basement below. 
Makers of pipe-organs have figures to 
prove that there are more pipe-organs 





The grill-work's sole purpose here is to convey music from a pipe-organ in the basement 
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lao, Down Main Street, U. S. A., walk the best shod women in the 
as to A world. Women who know that their street suits require good looking 
sia WA shoes but that walking and standing demand an easy shoe. 
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pe \A That’s why the most exacting and energetic of these women—the 
se it 4 tourist, the teacher, the business woman, smile with satisfaction after 
ee YQ their first long day in the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 
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NY Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. Cle Elum, Wash. Northwestern Imp. Co. 
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) CN Riverside, Wash. C. E. Blackwell & Co. Blaine, Wash. Will Willison, Jr. 
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How does California 
stand as a Wheat- 


raisin$ State? 


If anyone tries to tell you that California’s 
wheat lands are “worn out”—that California 
can’t “come back” as a wheat-raising State 
—don’t believe it! 


It is true, of course, that California’s wheat 
production has gradually dwindled until to- 
day it ranks very low among the wheat 
States—being twenty-sixth in acreage, 
twenty-fifth in production, and twenty- 
second in total value. 


But—all this does not detract from the fact 
that wheat soon will return to its own as one 
of the premier crops of this Golden State. 


Suppose there have been poor “stands” 
in recent years on lands that once produced 
bumper crops—what of it? Chances are that, 
in nearly every case, this has been due to 
improper cultural methods. Added to this 
has been the failure to rotate crops. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that many acres 
of land in California last year produced the 
largest wheat crops ever harvested since 
they have been under cultivation. 


After a thorough survey of the situation— 
the Sperry Flour Company has decided to 
focus its campaign to“Plant More and Better 
Wheat” on the following essentials: 


The rejuvenation of California wheat lands. 


The vital importance of selecting the right 
variety of good seed, true to type. 


The great need for proper farming methods, 
with special attention to drainage. 


The Agriculture Department which we have specially 
created for this purpose—together with the Sperry Ex- 
perimental Farms near Farmington and Chico, California 
—are at the disposal of anyone interested in raising his 
share of more and better wheat. Don’t hesitate to ask 
questions—we will answer them promptly and gladly and 
freely. 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


General Offices: San Francisco 





HEAT—always rec- 

ognized as the King 

of Cereals—hastaken 
on @ new significance in 
the minds of men. This 
world-war has empha- 
sized—as nothing else 
has done—the vital place 
that wheat holds in our 
daily lives. And this 
augurs well for the day 
when California will 
come back into its own 
as a great wheat-raising 
State—when owners of 
idle, uncultivated lands 
will learn that it pays to 


“Plant more and 
better wheat” 


ng. eet 


Eight mills and forty- 
one distributing points 
on the Pacific 
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An “orchard” on a hotel roof. This apple tree 
is planted in a keg, eight stories above one 
of Seattle's business streets, No, 
the apples aren't tied on 


Baking With Barley 


VERY good p ie crust can be made with 
all lovey ic our or one-half barley and 
one-half wheat flour. The first recipe is 
especially good for one-crust pie. 
Pre Crust 1 
1 cup barley flour 
224 tablespoons fat 
Yg teaspoon salt 
Cold water 
Pre Crust 2 
Y cup barley flour 
¥% teaspoon salt 
224 tablespoons fat 
1% cup white flour 
Y4 teaspoon baking powder 
Cold water 
Two crusts. 
BARLEY CAKES AND COOKIES 
It is not necessary to go without cake when 
such delicious products can be made that use 
no wheat flour and but little sugar. In these 
recipes the housekeeper, if she prefers, can use 
cream of tartar with baking soda in the usual 
proportions in place of baking powder. 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 
2 cups barley flour 
Y cup fat 
Y4 teaspoon salt 
2 squares chocolate 
¥ cup milk 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
I cup corn sirup 
2 eggs, whites and yolks, beaten separately 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
SPONGE CAKE 
1% cups barley flour 
4 eggs 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1% cups corn sirup 
Y{ teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
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- Asummary of all the 
contributions of the Pa- 
cific Coast colleges and 
universities, in common 
with other colleges and 
universities, to the war 
would be of indeter- 
minable length. Even before the final 
declaration of a state of war, but in antici- 

ation of it, these ‘various institutions of 
earning turned over to the Government 
practically all of their facilities to be re- 
vamped and used in any manner most 
conducive to war preparedness. Athletic 
fields were turned into drill grounds and 
class rooms were given over to war in- 
struction. Training schools in aviation, 
ordnance, military engineering and other 
departments ‘were established. In con- 
ducting many of these courses the Gov- 
ernment has drawn extensively upon the 
college faculties. 

The war history of Stanford is an in- 
spiring incident in point. First among 
Stanford’s distinguished is Herbert 
Hoover, a graduate and a trustee of 
the university. Associated most promi- 
nently with him in his great fight to win 
the war with food, is Stanford’s president, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and, after him, Pro- 
fessor Vernon L. Kellogg, of Stanford’s 
entomology department. The important 
post of chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics is filled by another 
member of Stanford’s faculty, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Durand, professor of mechanical 
engineering, while his erstwhile colleague, 
Charles B. Wing, professor of structural 
engineering, is now a major with the 
Twenty-third Engineers in France. This 
mentions but a few names among the 
ninety odd Stanford faculty members who 
are now serving the nation. 


FROM this it may be gathered that at 
Stanford “Win the War” is put before 
allelse. The spirit of it, passing from fac- 
ulty to student. body, has permeated the 
entire institution. Stanford was probably 
the first of all the American colleges to 
anticipate this country’s inevitable par- 
ticipation in the war and to begin prepara- 
tions definitely for it. Previous to this 
awakening, Stanford, a privately endowed 
institution, had no military department. 
In this she differed from the state uni- 
versities, which received a certain allot- 
ment from the Federal Government, and, 
in return, were required to make military 
drill and science a part of their curriculum. 
Stanford, compelled by no such Federal 
or other regulation, went in for putting 
herself on a military footing voluntarily, 
and went in for it a good while before the 
grim specter of war stood actually at her 
elbow to urge the hurried and frantic ne- 
cessity of belated preparation. The first 
suggestion for military study at Stanford 
was the result of the prophetic observa- 
tions of President Wilbur, but the |re- 
sponse to it came voluntarily and enthu- 
siastically from the student body. 

When war was declared a large portion 
of Stanford’s male students had almost 
a year of intelligent military drill and 
study to their credit. April 11, 1917, 
found 491 Stanford men voluntarily en- 
rolled in the military work then con- 
ducted on the Quad by Major Jens Bugge. 
By the seventeenth of the month the 
number had jumped to 800, and then on 
the twenty-second the Academic Council 
made the work compulsory and the last 
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Wear and the “Rah Rah Boy” 


(Continued from page 26) 


six weeks of the spring semester were de- 
voted to decidedly intensive military 
drill. Then came the Government in- 
spector to give the Stanford cadet corps 
a careful scrutiny. He was a close- 
mouthed official who inspected, shook 
hands somewhat perfunctorily with the 
Commandant and departed; but not long 
afterwards not only Stanford but the en- 
tire nation’ was electrified by the report 
that placed this university, with but one 
year of military to its credit—and most 
of that voluntary—on the list with the 
fourteen universities and colleges through- 
out the country where military training 
had made the “distinguished” class. 
There is probably nowhere a more in- 
spiring example of the adequacy of the 
“Rah Rah boy’s” participation in the 
war's great emergency. 

Six months ago there were 1600 men in 
uniform that would have been still en- 
rolled in the University of California were 
they not in the service. As the semester 
opens this fall the number has grown to 
approximately 2000—a record probably 
not surpassed by any educational insti- 
tution in the entire country. Further- 
more, this accounting does not include the 
thousand or so others, who, continuing 
in college, are enrolled in the Reserved 
Officers’ Training Corps as provided for 
by the Neaoust Defense Act of 1916. 
By virtue of this act the student who re- 
mains in a college with the necessary mili- 
tary rating may be definitely enrolled in 
this branch of the service, and, while pur- 
suing his academic studies, receive an in- 
tensive training intended to qualify him 
for a final period of preparation for a com- 
mission in the Army. Incidentally it 
was an ambulance unit from this same 
university that first unfurled the Stars 
and Stripes as a battle flag in France. 
This unit had embarked with the inten- 
tion of joining the French colors, but be- 
fore it landed on the other side the United 
States was in the war and so it went to the 
front under the folds of Old Glory. 

The University of Oregon has contrib- 
uted approximately 800 men to the ser- 
vice, and a very great percentage of these 
have been voluntary enlistments of men 
under the draft age. In 1916 this uni- 
versity had probably the strongest foot- 
ball team on the Pacific Coast—some 
contend in the entire country. In 1917 
not a single member of this famous team 
was back in college. Every man of it had 
gone into the service with one exception, 
and this one exception was due to an in- 
ability to get in. The University of 
Nevada, a pocket edition of a university 
in point of numbers, has sent something 
abovezsomen. It can’t sendagreat many 
more, for there are scarcely any more left. 

Next to the University of California, 
the University of Washington has the 
record undergraduate service flag of the 
Pacific Coast. This is within keeping, 
since, next to the University of California, 
Washington boasts the largest student 
enrollment in the Far West. Its flag, 
representing only undergraduate enlist- 
ments and inductions into the service, had 
last June about 1200 stars. 


The military work at 
Washington this year 
is declared by both 
military and _ univer- 
sity authorities to be 
more excellent than 
ever before, this indi- 
cating the influence of the war spirit and 
the serious efforts which the university— 
the “Rah Rah boy” very emphatically in- 
cluded—is making to meet the demand of 
the time. “Distinguished” rating, the 
highest testimonial the War Department 
can give for creditable work and onealways 
but grudgingly awarded, comes to this 
university almost as a matter of course. 

This has been merely a small sugges- 
tion rather than any attempted review of 
the immediate endeavors of the univer- 
sities and colleges and their students to 
insure a victorious culmination of the war. 
The contributions of the other coast col- 
leges, and prominently those of Washing- 
ton State, "same Agricultural, Occidental, 
St. Mary’s, Santa Clara, Pomona and the 
University of Southern California, have 
been relatively as large as of those given 
specific mention in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

Of the men that remain in college, 
Registrar Albert R. Tiffany of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon says: “Practically all 
the men left in college are under the draft 
age and are here not because they are one 
whit less loyal than the others, but be- 
cause they are realizing that they dwe the 
Government an obligation which they 
believe, and believe very thoroughly, can 
best be filled through good training here, 
and that the Government’s plan of en- 
listment is now primarily cnc the 
draft. It is a part of their patriotism to 
take their university work more seriously 
now than ever before.” 

Following a like line of reasoning, Mr. 
Hugh Dormody, assistant to the re- 
corder at the University of California, 
said: ““There’s not a man staying here in 
the university in hopes of keeping out of 
the fight. Every man expects to get into 
the war and wants to. Many of those 
who are continuing their studies here a 
while longer are doing so in spite of a 
natural impulse to get into the fight at 
once, but they have a very definite idea 
of how further training here is to better 
equip them for their part in the war now 
and for the even longer period of patriotic 
contribution after the war is over. Some 
of these men are evidencing a very par- 
ticular brand of patriotism by waiting 
with absolute reluctance for the call of 
the draft while pursuing their university 
work more earnestly than ever before.” 

The war then has been a genuinely 
revolutionizing force in these and other 
institutions of higher education. In re- 
sponse to it the “Rah Rah boy” has grown 
into the full stature of a man, whether he 
be still in college or already in the service. 
The account that he is giving of himself 
in either place is an inspiration and a hope 
for democracy—and democracy particu- 
larly in the nation’s educational policies. 
The Hun fights blindly for the whim of 
autocracy because he is hoodwinked and 
not allowed to see, but the Yankee, only 
recently assuming his active role in the 
war, is fighting the more nobly and more 
invincibly because he has been given the 
light by a great democracy and is waging 
his battles in the full understanding of a 
great principle that must prevail. 
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What rifle 


EN the “cruiser—camper 
—tramper” takes to the 
woods, he wants but one 

light rifle in his layout. His game one 
day may be a deer; another a duck 
or wild goose. An emergency may 
demand a quick shot at a wolf or a 
wild cat. 

What sort of rifle shall he choose for 
his trip? Seasoned sportsmen point 
to the Winchester Model 94 lever 
action repeater as the ideal gun for 
all-around service. 

The Model 94 is a light, strong, 
clean-cut gun, easy to carry and 
speedy to handle. It is a sure game- 
getter within the range that most 
shots at deer come. It is accurate, 
even for birds. It has sufficient shock- 
ing power for America’s fiercest wild 
animals. It is practically noiseless 
and has slight recoil. 

Because of its wide adaptability, 
too, the hunter who owns many guns 
finds the Model 94 a favorite. Ona 
quick trip he can travel “light,’’ both 
as to guns and ammunition, and yet 
get a full measure of all-around good 
sport. 

The Winchester Model 94 is: fur- 


MODEL 94. 


is best for 


nished in a wide variety of styles, in 
five different, popular calibers and in 
an extra light-weight model weighing 
about 7% lbs. For the high-power 
cartridges this rifle is fitted with a 
nickel steel barrel. 


How the barrel is bored! 


Men who know guns realize that 
the accuracy and durability of a gun 
depend primarily upon the barrel. 

The barrel of the Winchester Model 
94 is bored to micrometer measure- 
ments for the cartridge it is meant to 
shoot. In rifling the barrel, the exact 
twist necessary to produce the best 
results with a given cartridge is mathe- 
matically calculated. The accuracy of 
this twist is verified by exhaustive 
practical tests before the gun can leave 
the factory. 

The Bennett Process, ‘used exclu- 
sively by Winchester, gives the Win- 
chester barrel a distinctive blue finish 
that, with proper care, will last a life- 


time. 
What ) means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of 
a Winchester gun. It means that the 


Lever Action Repeating Rifle, solid frame or take- 


down, 26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35, .30 Winchester, .32 Win- 
chester special, .32-40 and .38-55 cartridges 


“all-around” use? 


gun has been subjected to the Win- 
chester Definitive Proof test. It stamps 
the gun with Winchester’s guarantee 
of quality, which has 50 years of the 
best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name 
Winchester, and that is marked with 
the Definitive Proof stamp, has been 
fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy. It has also been fired 
with excess loads as a test of strength. 
At every stage of Winchester manu- 
facture, machine production is sup- 
plemented by human craftsmanship. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected by 
the test and adjustment process. 


It is this thoughtful care in manu- 
facturing that has produced in the 
Model 94 a rifle of unsurpassed game- 
getting qualities and that has made it 
the favorite with hunters the world 
over. 

Write for detailed specifications of the 
Winchester Model 94 and other high-power 


rifles, and also for complete information on 
Winchester Ammunition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 421, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A, 


MODEL 10. Hammerless Take-down Self-loading rifle. 
Shoots only its own Winchester .gor caliber cartridge. 
No rifle made equals the Model 10 for delivering five as powerful 


blows in as few seconds 


MODEL 05. Lever Action 

Repeating rifle, solid Pepto orem 
frame or take-down. The | 

Sirst box magazine lever action gun ever put 
on the market and still the standard of its 
type. Shoots heavy cartridges and delivers 
G bullet with tremendous force at long 
range. Calibers .30 Army, .30 Government 
models, 1903 and 1906, 303 British and .35 
and .405 Winchester 


MODEL gz. 
Repeating rifle, solid frame 
or take-down, 24-inch barrel. 
Made for .44, .38, .32 and ae 
20 Winchester cartridges. The 
most successful rifle ever made 
handling these popular sizes of 
cartridges 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Gans and Ammunition 
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i = Be +S ee 


A fine way to get more joy 
out of your home! 


Re-finish an old chair, or a table, or some wearworn 
but cherished bit of furniture with Acme Quality Paints 
or Finishes—and your enthusiasm to brighten up the 
“dark” spots all over the house will be unlimited. Acme 
results are so certain ! 

Do you realize that every bit of painting you do yourself 
about your home releases just that much labor toward 
winning the war? 

For every surface that can be painted, enameled, 
stained or finished, there is an Acme Quality Kind to 
fit the purpose. 

Write us for our two helpful books, mailed without 
charge to Acme Quality users. “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” is a complete painting reference book and in- 
stantly answers your questions. The smaller book “Home 
Decorating” gives many fine suggestions. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


Quality White Enamel 
Sor iron bedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork 
and similar surfaces, 
and a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint cf 
the right color. 


For the many ‘‘touching- 
up’ jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at 
least a can each of Acme 
Varnotile, a varnish 
for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme 

















HAVE A 
ME QUALIT 














C. O. D. 


(Continued from page 29) 


Mummy looked helpless. “It’s so big, 
Jimju,” she said, “there won’t be room.” 
“| guess I could carry it,” said Jim 
esr with his little mouth shutting 
ard on the words and looking, though he 
did not know it, exactly like he Jim. 
Mummy did not say another word. 
When they started on their journey, Jim 
pasted carried the stamp album in a little 
napsack with a strap over his shoulder. 
All the loose stamps were in an envelope 
in the inside pocket of his jacket. 
And “tied on tight” to the button of his 
little undershirt (but Mummy knew 
nothing about this) was the blotted label. 


| YAZHEN two men lifted Jim Junior, 


dazed and shaking, out of the wreck. 
afterthe collision, he could not stand on his 
feet, but the knapsack was still strapped to 
his shoulder. The men carried him up the 
road and laid him down on some grass. 
Then the men ran back to where they had 
found Jim Junior. Lots of men, and 
women, too, were running excitedly up 
and down, calling out names and crying 
and sobbing and twisting their hands 
about. There were terrible shrieks and 
groans all around him that made Jim 
Junior’s heart quake. There was the 
glare of what seemed to be a great bon- 
fire—Jim Junior had seen a big bonfire 
outside the saloon at Cattle Jump last 
Fourth of July—but people were laughing 
and shouting and singing around that one. 

Jim Junior’s senses came back to him 
and fear came with them. He struggled 
to sit up. 

“Mummy!” he cried out  sharpl 
“Mummy! Where are you, Mummy?’ 

Over there where the fire burned hot- 
test, leaping among twisted metals and 
blackened wood and other things that 
writhed away from the fire and made 
strange, awful sounds under the blazing 
wreck of the car from which Fate had 
seen fit to snatch the little body of Jim 
Junior and send it hurtling through the 
open window to safety—Mummy was 
there. 

A man coming along the road with a 
lantern in his hand, came close up to Jim 
Junior and swung the lantern in his face. 
A woman came up behind him. 

“Tt’s the little chap with the knapsack 
who was traveling with his mother. 
They were in the first car.” 

“Mummy!” called Jim Junior loudly. 

The woman kneeled down beside him. 
“Sh!” she said. “Mummy got hurt when 
the cars ran off the track. She—she’s 
gone to sleep. You mustn’t wake her 
u r 
The man with the lantern went on. 

Jim Junior’s head ached. He wanted 
to put it down on Mummy’s neck and 
feel her little hand on it. The woman sat 
down beside him and pulled him over-on 
her lap. 

“Don’t cry!” she said, soothing him. 

Jim Junior’s pride rose. He didn’t like 
sitting on people’s laps—not even when 
he was dizzy and his head ached—only 
Mummy’s. He struggled away from the 
kind arms and stood unsteadily on his 
own short legs. 

“Men don’t cry,” he said, and sobbed. 


, 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Avert a Shortage of Fuel 









































Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 





O avert a threatened coal shortage 

the Fuel Administration must keep 

in motion the transportation facil- 

ities between the mines and the bins 
of consumers. 


As in so many lines of war-time in- 
dustry, transportation is the “neck of 
the bottle” between coal production and 
consumption. 


In this distribution scheme GMC Trucks 
are taking a leading part. : 


With the Federal zoning system in 
effect short haul traffic from the mines 
is being handled in many cases by GMC 
Trucks. 


At the retail coal man’s end of the line 
GMC Trucks are meeting the added 


delivery demand occasioned by the 
early-buying propaganda of the fuel 
administration. 


In more than 200 lines of business GMC 
Trucks are helping in the couservation 
of man power and speeding up the 
transportation of the world’s products. 


In every kind of hauling where GMC 
Trucks have been put to work. the high 
character of GMC construction has been 
evident. Built in six practical sizes, 
there is a GMC Truck to suit every need. 


Every GMC is road tested. 
Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MoTorS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


(401) 


TRUCKS 
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FARM POWDERS 


STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 





The use of an electric blasting machine re- 
sults in economy. It reduces the amount 
of powder required ofteri by 10% to 20%. 
With it you can shoot several stumps or 
other blasts at one time. You can fire 
several lighter shots under a difficult stump 
or rock with better effect and less trouble 
than with a single large charge. It is the 
only reliable means of exploding charges 
under water. 


Safety favors electrical blasting. There are 
fewer mis-fires and no hang-fires. Should a 
mis-fire occur, all danger of explosion is over 
when you disconnect the wires from the 
machine. As you can time blasts to the 
second, traffic along roads is not held up 
unnecessarily. 


The smallest Electric Blasting machine 
fires five charges or fewer at a time, weighs 
but six pounds and cost is saved on a job in 
a very few days. Anyone can work all sizes 
of this simple, handy machine. 




















Send coupon (or postal mentioning this 
paper) for big free book ‘“Better Farming.”’ 
Tells you scores of money-saving ways of 
doing farm work. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“Everything for Blasting’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane 


BEER RRR eee 
MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco —_(232) 
Send me 52-page illustrated booklet ‘‘Better Farming.’* I am especially interested in 
(please check) 


0 Stump Blasting 0 Ditch Blasting 6 Subsoil Blasting 
0 Boulder Blasting O Tree Bed Blasting — O Road Making 
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The woman burst out crying herself 
and got up on her knees beside Jim Junior 
and put her arms around him and hid 
her face on his little shoulder. Jim 
Junior felt kinder toward her and put his 
fat arms around her neck. 

The cries and groans had died away. 
People were not running up and down 
now. They stood huddled in little 

roups. The man with the lantern came 
fack. There was a chug-chugging noise 
down the road where two great lights 
were growing bigger and bigger. 

e kind woman took Jim Junior’s 
hand. She pointed to the two big lights 
— were bigger than ever and standing 
still. 

“We are going to ride in that big motor 
car, to Los Angeles,” she said. 

“With Mummy?” asked Jim Junior. 

The woman bent down and kissed 
eee “Mummy’s gone on already,” she 
said. 

Jim Junior swallowed hard. Things 
had been queer lately, but this was the 
queerest of anything—that Mummy 
should go off and leave him in the night 
when the cars ran off the track. e 
stepped out beside the kind woman, 
holding tight to her hand.. ‘Then his little 
legs crumpled up under him. The kind 
woman picked him up and carried him. 
Jim: Junior heard a man’s voice say, 

“Here! Give me the kid.” 


H® felt himself being lifted higher and 
higher into stronger arms. He was 
very tired and his haat ached. It bobbed 
about with the man’s long strides. Then 
it toppled down on the man’s shoulder 
and rested there. The man looked down 
on the little face and shifted Jim Junior 
to a more comfortable position. 

“Poor little beggar,” he said, “I wonder 
who he belongs to.” 

Jim Junior wondered something of the 
same kind himself when in the morning 
he opened his eyes and found himself all 
alone, lying in a big leather easy chair in 
the waiting-room of the Los Angeles rail- 
way station. He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. He did not remember anything 
i being lifted into the big car or 
about the long, swift night ride where he 
had been cuddled in the kind woman’s 
arms under a big fur rug. He did not 
remember being lifted out again ten min- 
utes ago and laid in the big leather chair 
while the kind woman, who had made her- 
self responsible for him, went to get him 
a drink of hot milk. She was coming back 
with it now. A man in a blue coat and 
with gold buttons and with gold on his 
cap was walking along beside her. The 
man had a piece of paper in his hand. 

“TI am sure this is the child,” said the 
woman. “Here, dear!” 

Jim Junior accepted the milk. Before 
he drank it he said, ““Where’s Mummy?” 

“She had to go away, dear,” said the 
woman, “but she said—” 

She turned to the man quickly, “What’s 
the name?” 

“Curtis,” answered the man. He 
looked at Jim Junior. “Do you know 
anybody named Curtis, youngster?” 

Yes,” said Jim Junior. “He’s the 
Uncle Man.” 

“Oh, thank goodness!” the kind woman 
cried out. “Mummy said you were to 
go with your Uncle, dear!” 

im Junior stared at her solemnly. 

“T’ll telegraph that the child is here,” 
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will use this-razor 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex 
Razor with white American ivory han- 
dle, safety guard, stropping attach t 
and package of 3 Durham-Duplex 
double-edged blades (6 shaving edges) 
all in a handsome leather kit. Get 
it from your dealer or from us direct 
for one dollar. 





7,000,000 men now use the Durham- 
Duplex blade—the longest, strongest, 
keenest blade on earth, We demon- 
strated to their satisfaction that they 
‘could no longer dodge the inevitable, 
and so they became users of Durham- 
Duplex blades. One of these men is a 
friend of yours—ask him. 


It is our ambition to have every man in 
the world use a Durham-Duplex Razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADA FRANCE ITALY ENGLAND 
43 Victoria St. Pioso & Andre Freres Costantino Ettori 27 Church St. 
Toronto 56 Rue de Paradis Viale Magenta 5 Sheffield 

Paris Milan 


T-101 
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Big Increase 
in Porcelain Efficiency 


Half Again as Mach Resistance to 
Current When Heated 


In the high-speed, high- 
compression motors of today 
spark plugs must work in heat 
undreamed of a short time 
ago. 

Yet under intense heat the 
porcelain insulator that once 
worked perfectly actually be- 
comes a conductor of the 
electric current—fails to sup- 
ply the explosive spark. 


But science has now more 
than kept pace. 


Experiment 3450 in the 
tenth year of unremitting 
original research work in our 
porcelain laboratories has 


produced a porcelain with 
half again as much resistance 
to current when heated. 


Champion Dependability 
takes so long a step forward 
that it seems well-nigh incon- 
ceivable that any future motor 
will ever again develop heat 
enough to threaten short- 
circuiting through the por- 
celain insulator. 


This greater dependability 
is yours if you merely take 
the pains to see that ‘‘Cham- 
pion’’ is on the porcelain of 
your spark plugs as well as 
on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 





said the man turning away. “I suppose 
I’d better say that the mother was killed.” 

The kind woman who was looking at 
~ Junior made a quick, warning gesture, 

ut it was too late. The word was out— 
both saw that it was understood. 
Junior knew what killed meant. He 
seen things that had been killed, horses 
and dogs and steers and once a cat. He 
knew people got killed, too—they got 
killed by horses sometimes and some- 
times with guns—up in the saloon—and 
sometimes in the river—and sometimes— 
yes! sometimes on the railroad track 
where Big Jim said people mustn’t walk. 
When they were killed they went down in 
the ground and never came up any more. 
His Mummy was killed. That’s what the 
man with the gold buttons meant. She 
was killed and had gone down into the 
ground. And Big Jim was gone. Then 
there wasn’t anybody—only him, Jim 
Junior. 


H's miserable eyes went from one 
strange face to another. The kind 
woman suddenly put her arms around him 
and drew his head down on her breast. 

“Your Uncle will come for you, 
dearie!”” she whispered. ‘‘We’re going to 
send for him right away.” 

“The Uncle Man! He was all that was 
left. Jim Junior’s little body stiffened 
in the woman’s arms and she rocked him 
back and forth. 

After a while she washed his face and 
brushed his hair and mended his jacket 
with a needle and thread from her bag. 
She was a great comfort in affliction. 
When she said good-bye—she was going 
south—she kissed Jim Junior twenty 
times and told him he was a brave boy 
and that he must be good and not leave 
the waiting-room but sit there until his 
Uncle came for him. She cried when she 
left him sitting in the big leather chair 
with a bag of cakes and some oranges she 
had bought for him, and ran back from 
the door to kiss him again. And when she 
did go at last Jim Junior couldn’t see her 
very plain. She seemed to be swimming 
away from him all in a twinkly sea. 

It got very hot in the waiting-room. 
There were very few people about, for it 
was still very early in the morning. 
Every now and then one of these put 
a head into the doorway and looked in, but 
nobody came inside. Jim Junior sat all 
along in the big leather chair waiting for 
the Uncle Man to come. He was very 
lonely, but he was not lonely for the Uncle 
Man. Jim Junior thought, hopefully, 
that perhaps he’d forget. Perhaps then 
the kind woman would come back and 
take him with her. 

A train rumbled in and there was a 
sudden rush of life on the placform. Jim 
Junior slipped off the big chair and went 
over to the door. People were getting off 
the train and hurrying through a door- 
way farther down where a colored man 
in a white jacket stood ringing a big 
dinner bell. Two men were standing 
shaking hands just outside the waiting- 
room door. One of them had on a big 
straw hat pushed back on his head. The 
other was a big, brown man in a cap. 

“So you’re ordered back to Arizona?” 
said the man in the straw hat. “Well! 
Well!” 

“AR-I-ZO-NA!” Jim Junior’s heart 
gaveagreatleap. Helistenedhard. People 
were coming out of the refreshment 
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Without shelter, our war industry would be impossible. Without 
quickly available shelter, disastrous delay would have taken place in the 
expansion of our war industries. 


Certain-teed Roofing has solved this problem of quick and efficient shelter for 
munition plant, barrack, shipyard, factory, workmen’s houses, barn and granary: and 


has solved it without taking from any other essential industry. 


The chief components of Certain-teed Roofing are waste rags and asphalt—neither essential for war 
purposes. It is in every way a conservation product. 
In its manufacture, the employment of water-power conserves fuel; the employment of a large per- 
centage of women workers and labor-saving machines conserves man-power. Its ease of application 
Saves time and skilled labor. Its compact bulk saves car space, Conserving transportation facilities. 
Certain-teed Roofing is economical in first cost, laying cost and upkeep. It is not affected by rust, 
sparks, acids, fumes, smoke or the heat of the sun. Guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, accord- 
ing to thickness. 
Certain-teed warehouses, in all parts of the United States, carry complete stocks of Certain- 
teed Roofing, and Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes. Quickly available in any section of 
any State. 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices in the Principal Cities of America 


Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Paints — Varnishes — Roofing 
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War-Winning Helpers 


No one soldier, no one gun, no one 
ship can win the war, but every one 
will contribute his or its share in win- 
ning the great victory. 


These tires cannot win the war, but, 
like soldiers, sailors, guns and ships, 
Quaker Tires are helping. 


QUAKER TIRES 


“Guarantee 9000 MILES 


Guarantee 
Designed to deliver maximum mileage, 
Quaker Tires conserve rubber, fabric 


and skilled labor. 


Those engaged in war work, whether in 
connection with the building of ships, 
making munitions or otherwise, and the 
volunteer workers in Liberty Bond, 
Red Cross and other drives can be re- 
lieved of most tire troubles and save 
on mileage cost by using Quaker Tires. 


Remember, the Quaker 5000-mile ad- 
justment guarantee is 43% better than 
the “standard” 3500-mile “adjustment?” 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA: 629 Market St. CHICAGO: 182 W. Lake St. 
PITTSBURGH: 211 Wood St. NEW YORK: 53 Murray St. 





TELESCOPE COT BED | 


= \deal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
springy andcomfortable. Thetrestle work constructiontakes 
up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all 
uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
dampness. Large and strong—will sustain over 800 pounds. 
i Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proof iron. 
At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price. 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 
Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Representatioe: PUL B. BENEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco 














room now and hurrying back across 
the platform making for the train. They 
kept getting between him and the two 
men. Jim , Soe slipped out and close 
up to them. He fumbled with excited 
fingers after his label. Yes! he could 
feel it—the corners of it stuck into his 
chest when he twisted it around. That 
was all he needed to get to Big Jim! Then 
a sudden awful thought rose thes him. 

Why didn’t Big Jim use that label him- 
self? There was a blot on it! Perhaps a 
label with a blot on it was no good. 
Jim Junior’s heart beat so hard and 
swelled up so big with pain that uncon- 
sciously he put his little hand over it— 
and over something else—outside his 
heart and inside his jacket. The envelope 
with the stamps that weren't just to take 
letters but to take people. Big Jim had said 
“They take me!” 

Jim Junior got his jacket unbuttoned 
and the envelope out of the pocket as fast 
as his little trembling fingers would let 
him. How many? he wondered—Big Jim 
didn’t say. On his forehead was the place 
to stick them—he was quite sure. He 
pushed back his cap and felt for the 
middle of his little damp forehead. Two! 
he would stick on two. And if that wasn’t 
enough he could give the Conductor Man 
some more out of the envelope. He licked 
the two biggest stamps and stuck them 
on his forehead and pulled his cap down 
ovet them. And all the time he kept his 
eyes unwinkingly on the man who was 
going to Arizona. Jim Junior thought it 
would be safer to keep with him all the 
way. 

When the man stepped into the train, 
Jim Junior struggled manfully to get one 
short, fat leg up on the big step and keep 
the other one on the ground. A passing 
porter caught him from behind under the 
arms and swung him up both steps on to 
the platform of the car. The train was 
just pulling out and Jim Junior was 
lurched head first through the door into 
the vestibule of a first-class carriage of the 
“California Limited Express.” 


TH man who was going to Arizona 
assisted him politely to his feet. Jim 
Junior clung desperately to his hand. 

“Who do you belong to?” asked the 
man, kindly. 

“Big Jim,” answered Jim Junior. 

The man’s mouth twitched. “Ts he in 
this car?” he asked. 

“He’s in AR-I-ZO-NA,” replied Jim 
Junior. 

The man looked surprised. 

“Where’s your mother?” he asked. 

Jim Junior’s chin began to get beyond 
his control. His voice got away from him, 
too. ‘“She’s killed,” he said, in two sobs. 

“Well, I’m damned,” said the man, 
sympathetically. Jim Junior was still 
holding on to his hand, and the big 
fingers tightened over the little ones. 
“Who’s looking out for you, Sonny?” he 
asked kindly. 

“Nobody,” said Jim Junior. “I’m 
going C. O. D.” 

The man who was going to Arizona 
looked down at Jim Junior in evident 
bewilderment. 

“T’ve got it tied on tight,” explained 
Jim Junior. 

“Come inside the car,” said the man. 

Seated on a big velvet seat so deep that 
his short, fat legs stuck straight out and 
even then did not stick out far enough to 
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Concrete pavement on Janesville Road, Milwaukee Co., Wisconsin. 


In Milwaukee, milk costs 11 cents a quart. In most cities it is 13 cents 
or more. This means a saving in the annual milk bill of a city of 
450,000 people, consuming 185,000 quarts a day, of over $1,000,00. 


There are three reasons for 11 cent milk in Milwaukee: 
(1) Well organized distribution; (2) Ample milk supply; (3) LOW COST OF HAULING. 


All three are a natural sequence of an excellent system of 129 miles of concrete highways 
leading to the city. Only a small portion of the milk supply comes in by rail. Most of it is 
hauled over concrete roads. Not only have these roads materially lowered the cost of haul- 
ing milk to market, but they have also materially extended the source of supply. Plenty of 
milk is made available at a low price to the consumer. 


Read this statement recently made by G. R. Rice, Genl. Mgr. Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Assn.: 


*““ There was a time when 15 cans of milk made a good 
load for a team of horses, and it was impossible to run trucks. 
Now milk is being hauled by truck, and the load runs from 
50 to 100cans. It comes in daily without trouble after once 
getting on the concrete roads. 


The output of milk may not have been affected by the 
cement roads, but the cost of getting it in is much less and 
the time of delivery is shortened; consequently the milk 
arrives in much better condition, and the loss from souring 
is much less.”’ 


Also this by John Le Feber, Pres. Gridley Dairy Co., the largest milk concern in Milwaukee: 


“* Formerly milk was drawn in by horse and wagon. Now 
it comes by motor truck, which would be impossible over 
the old dirt roads. 

I can not say exactly how much less per can the price is 
than in former years. Considering the enormous increase 
in all hauling costs, it is at least 25 per cent. Milk hauled 
by team used to get in from two to three hours later than it 
does now by truck, on a 20-mile haul. This in itself is an 
enormous saving. In hot summer months and in cold win- 
ter weather, it is much better preserved by quick delivery. 


HOW MUCH OF YOUR MILK BILL IS FOR BAD ROADS ? 


Our New Bulletin, 61, will interest you. Write our nearest District Office for your copy. 


Where one man formerly with two horses (which had 
to be changed every other day) hauled about 40 cans a day, 
now atwo-ton truck will haul about 100 vight-gallon cans, 
making two trips instead of one. 

Concrete roads have encouraged the farmer to produce 
more milk; it is easier for him to haul his feed, of which he 
usually has to buy a lot outside. 

I can not see a larger benefit to the State of Wisconsin 
than in continuing the wonderful work it has already done 


in concreting its roads.”’ 
\ V S. S. 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 
NITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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Sea Trips Offer 
Maximum Pleasure 
at Minimum Cost 


When a person travels for pleasure he 
naturally takes a sea trip. When for any 
other reason he must travel, he will find 
numerous reasons why he should go by sea. 


Ocean steamers have advantages in 
space, equipment and conveniences for 
travelers absolutely impossible in other 
kinds of transportation, 


Fares are lower than any other way. 


A comfortable berth and excellent meals 
are included in fares without extra cost. 


Coastwise ocean routes are naturally 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than land routes. 


Paciric Steamsuip Company 


General Offices 
L. C. SMITH BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 


201 Broadway, San Diego 
PRINCIPAL )}624 So. Spring $¢., Los Seantes 
TICKET 653 Market St., San Francisco 
OFFICES {808 Second Avenue, Seattle 
1123 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 


LOS ANGELES 














How Many of These Questions Can You Answer? 


Where in Germany are the most vital places to bombard? 
Where are the great iron mines that furnish Germany with steel—without which her war machine would literally 


crumble to dust? 
Why are the cities of Constantinople, Salonica, Bagdad and Gallipoli, cf such vital importance? 
Why are the American troops placed where they are? 
has the largest area, France or Germany? 

What is the military significance of Noyon? Of St. Quentin? Of Amiens? Of Lille? 

The history of every battle, the history of every war, the history of the world is told by maps. The racial 
prejudices, the ial jealousies, the territorial lines of possible expansion, the natural resources—all 
are told by maps. . 

You cannot be well informed—you cannot talk authoritatively and intelligently—you cannot fight 
German propaganda—you cannot knowingly read the day by day story of the war—on all fronts— 
unless you know where each place is, why they are fighting there and what a victory will mean. Inc., 

And know what the end of the war will mean to YOU ina business way. The Trade of the 460 Fourth St., 
World is the real prize—and Germany has already lost most of what she had. Where will San Francisco, 
she begin to recoup her lost commerce? In Spain? In Norway or Sweden? In the Nether- Cal. 
lands? In South America? Why? 

You must have a complete Atlas of World Maps to know. I accept your offer. Send 

Not only a book of the hour, but a book of the years to come. The first page of me on approval a copy of 
the Geographical Manual and New Atlas contains a guarantee to furnish, free of The New Doubleday-Page 
charge, a complete set of AFTER-THE-WAR Maps. These Maps will cover Geographical Manual and Atlas. 
any cha: made by the Great War, and will bring the book right up to date. If I like it I will send you One 

HERE IS OUR OFFER—We have been able to secure a limited number Dollar ($1.00) and One Dollar ($1.00) 
of the new Doubleday-Page Geographical Manual and Atlas, beautifully per month for six months for the Atlas 
bounid in cloth, stamped in gold. We are offering this edition to our and a year's subscription to Sunset. 
friends at a remarkably low price and on free examination. Send no Otherwise I will return the Atlas after five 
money now, merely cut out and mail the enclosed coupon, and this 
up-to-the-minute Atlas will immediately be sent prepaid. If you 
feel that this is not a remarkable opportunity, just return the 
Atlas at our expense, and you will owe us nothing. If you 
retain the work, send us only One Dollar and a dollar a 
month for six months, and we will, in addition, enter 
* 3a subscription for one year to Sunset Macazine. 

pponste already a su ber, we will extend your 

subseription for that length of time. As we 

have only a limited supply of these books, 
send coupon today, as it may be too late 
if you delay. 
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Special! terms if you live outside of the U.S. A. 











carry his feet over the edge of it, Jim 
Sarah gravely opened his jacket and his 
ittle gray flannel shirt and pulled out his 
label. It was tied on tight to the button 
of his undershirt and the man who was 
going to Arizona had to lean over to read 
it. After he had read it he straightened 
up and listened to Jim Junior’s story 
without interrupting once, except to 
blow his nose very hard several times. 
And he was very attentive and interested 
and had nice, kind eyes, although they 
watered a good deal. He was very big, 
too, with a big, brown face and rough 
hands like Big Jim’s; in fact, he was 
something on the style of Big Jim. And 
Jim Junior was moved to supreme con- 
fidence and took off his cap and showed 
the two stamps stuck to his forehead and 
all the others in the envelope in case two 
wouldn’t be enough. 

“Well! I’m damned!” said the big, 
brown man again. 

“aa Junior was sound asleep on the 
velvet seat when the conductor came 
through the car. He was an acquaintance 
of the man who was going to Arizona, a 
very respectful acquaintance it would 
seem from the way he said “Yes, Major,” 
and “Yes, sir,” to everything the man said. 
He heard Jim Junior's story from begin- 
ning to end and wiped his eyes frankl 
with the back of his hand on and off all 
through. 

“Killed in that smash-up the other side 
of Los Angeles last night,” he said. 
“That’s what she was—some rancher’s 
wife.” 

“They were going to San Francisco,” 
said the Major. “But the boy’s father is 
at Apache Sncilcn. I’m going to see 
him safe through to the stage line. I 
would go the whole way if I could give 
the time.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the conductor. ‘‘He’s 
fallen into good hands.” 


BS JIM was playing poker and drink- 
ing whiskey in the Crystal Palace 
saloon at Apache Junction when the stage 
lumbered in. He had been doing both 
pretty regularly ever since he struck the 
Junction a couple of months before. 

The boys who came to Arizona with 
Big Jim said he was a changed man. 
They pretty well surmised what had 
changed him. When a man who never 
could bear to have his wife and kid out of 
his sight suddenly pulls up stakes and 
quits them and strikes out for a new 
country—and that on about five days’ 
notice—it generally means home trouble. 
Big Jim never said anything. Whatever 
his trouble was—he drank it down. The 
boys had been glad enough to have him 
at first—“‘Big Jim Hamilton”—strong 
and steady and sober. But they were not 
so glad now. He was as strong as ever— 
and that wasn’t anything to be glad over 
when he was not often steady and 
scarcely ever sober. And they were going 
out into the desert with him in two days 
now. 

The stage-driver put his head in at the 
door. 


“Package for Jim Hamilton, C.O. D.” 

He was carrying out the Major’s in- 
structions, for which he had been Eberally 
paid in advance. Jim Junior was to be 
delivered to his father at Apache Junction 
and allowed to tell his own story. If his 
father was not at Apache parton, the 
stage-driver was to take charge of Jim 
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AT more corn bread. You know that’s 
the surest, most satisfactory way of sav- 
ing wheat—the big job for all of us. 


Corn bread is simply delicious—made right 
in the good old Southern way. Cooking 
transforms corn meal into a delightful food. 


And cooking makes tobacco taste much more 
delicious. Burley tobacco—toasted—is used 
for Lucky Strike Cigarette. J/t’s toasted. 
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In war or work or play, there's 
a way to shorten the way and 
make it easier in the footing— 


if you wear 
ye cATS PAW 
USHION 
~ RUBBER HEELS 








Ss 





CUSHION HEEL 


fosTen RUBBER (| 
——* {a 


Cat’s Paw Heels are different heels. Cat's Paw Rubber Heels are war 
The famous FosterFrictionPluggives __ time heels for men and women. They 
the foot a light, but sure, grip. No save you money and safeguard every 
sipping. No holes to track mud or step youtake. Walk easily and safely 
dirt. Longer life to the heel,andCat’s through life. Black, whiteor tan. For 
Paws cost no more than the ordinary _men,women andchildren—alldealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees ef the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


Ask for and see that you get Cat’s Paws 


dusies at the Major’s expense and ship 
im first-class in care of the conductor to 
the Major’s at Tucson. 

“Me?” said Big Jim, getting heavily to 
his feet, “where’s it from?” 

He lurched toward the door. His brain 
was fogged. He was trying to think what 
he had ordered to be sent to him C. O. D 
—trying to remember if he expected any- 


thing. 

Then the very last thing in the world 
he could have expected, wriggled under 
the stage-driver’s elbow and made a diffi- 
cult way up over the high step through 
the door of the Crystal Palace saloon. 

Big Jim stopped dead and passed his 
hand loosely across his eyes. When he 
took it down the figure of Jim Junior was 
still there. 

Jim Junior was breathing hard. He 
was thinking of that other time when Big 
Jim pushed him out of the way. Every 
man in the Crystal Palace saloon was up 
on his feet. The bartender was hanging 
out over the bar. The boys who came 
from Texas with Big Jim were craning 
their heads, expecting to see another 
figure come in after Jim Junior’s. Per- 
haps Big Jim expected to see that figure, 


too. 

Then suddenly the fog lifted from his 
brain and the nerves tingled all over his 
big body. Something in Jim Junior’s small 
solitariness told him the truth—Jim 
Junior had come to him alone. 

Big Jim took the long, loved, remem- 
bered stride and swung Jim Junior up in 
his — arms and gathered him close to 
his breast. 

“Big Jim!” sighed Jim Junior blissfully. 

Big Jim bowed his head with all the 
shaggy hair on it down over Jim Junior’s, 
and strode toward the door. 

The stage-driver stood away from it 
and all the men in the Crystal Palace 
saloon fell back and made a way for him 
to pass. 
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PSE GHIT FO LITN Pere ee oR 


An Open Letter 


'O many people of so many states in the 

Union have shown their fealty to this fine 

53 coffee of ours—by persistent use of it them- 
: selves and the equally persistent recommen- 
Ht] dation of it to friends and acquaintances— 
that our artist has designed and we have 
adopted this STAMP OF APPROVAL as a 
unique device with which to show the whole 

] world of advertisement-readers the wide 
range of territory covered by the millions of 
people who have conclusively found that 
White House Coffee completely and fully 


} satisfies their coffee requirements in every 








Nanny and 
Fis Lordy 


‘Continued from page 36) 


a sort of doze, “But you were all right, 
Nanny—you had the money from home 
to keep you.” I saw he took a deal of com- 
fort in that, poor lad, that while he had 
gone hungry and cold and ragged Nanny 
had lived snug on his money. 

But Nanny got up from ate knees and 
went over to the bureau and took a lot of 
envelopes out of a drawer. One of them 
she slipped into her pocket quick as she 
turned ant to the bed, but the rest she 
laid on the counterpane beside him. 

“They are all here,” she said, “‘one for 
every month you were away, and not one 
opened. I haven’t touched the money 
and I wouldn’t, not if you had never 
come back. The folks that spurned you 
ain’t going to keep me,” she said, her face 
quivering. 

He took up the envelopes one by one 
in his weak fingers. They were all type- 
written, with the.lawyers’ names in the 
corner. He put them down again, with 
a sigh that was almost like a pes 
“Nothing from home—I hoped—” 
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Nanny kind of faltered for a minute, 
and then she put her hand in her pocket. 

“This week one more came,” she said 
in a choked voice. 

It was an envelope with a black border, 
and it was addressed to his lordship in 
care of the lawyers. The dying man put 
out his hand for it quickly, then let it fall. 

“T can’t,” he said, breathing hard. 
“You read it to me, Nanny.” 

But she only turned her face away, 
hiding it against his. Maybe after all it 
was his home folks that were going to 
claim him, right now at the last. Maybe 
she was going to lose him now, after all 
her long waiting— 

His eyes turned to me then, beseech- 
ingly, and I took up the envelope and 
tore it open. Inside was a letter on ele- 
gant paper with a fancy thing called a 
crest at the top. 

It was from his mother, and it said that 
his brother Arthur had fallen in battle and 
right afterwards his father had died of a 
stroke. And that the war had made 
mayn things seem different to her, even 
before the coming of her great grief. And 
would he forgive both her and those that 
were gone if they had been too hard, and 
come back to her for a little while, even 
if she had to give him up soon to follow 
in the footsteps of his brother, which she 
knew he would do, for whatever his errors 
he had always been her brave boy. And 
she was his loving mother, Muriel Win- 
gate-Travis 

Well, it had come at last, the call home 
that I expect he had sorrowed and sick- 
ened for many a time. And like most of 
the things we want so bad, it had come 
too late. But for a minute he forgot that. 
A wonderful light brightened in his eyes. 

“Father—Arthur—both gone!” he said 
to himself in a kind of awed, hushed 
voice. “But I—I am to come home!” 
He said it over softly once or twice, 
“Home, home!” Nanny did not speak, 
but she lifted her head from beside his 
and her face was white and awful. Ah, he 
was drifting away from her, away, away— 

But the light died from his eyes. 

“Yes, I will go home,” he sleepily 
whispered. “By and by I will go home— 
they will give me Arthur’s sword and let 
me fight, won’t they? But now I’m very 
tired, Nanny. I came a long way, be- 
cause you called me—and now I want to 
stay with you. T[’ll stay with you, 
Nanny—” 

He slipped back into her arms, and I 
got up quickly and left them. As I wiped 
the tears from Jarvey’s glasses I knew 
that Nanny was a happy woman, that 
the crown and glory of her life were hers 
forever. For now, living or dead, she had 
her man. 


Three Times 
and Out! 


(Continued from page 23) 


life of a poor devil of a prisoner, only made 
worse by being holiday time for the rest 
of the world. I was patching a pair of 
trousers with a bit of sack when a British 
pal ran up to me, all excited: “They say 
there are some American prisoners come 
into the town!” 
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INCREASE THE 
SUPPLY 


O YOU realize that millions of 
game birds are destroyed yearly 
by vermin; foxes, hawks, wea- 
sles, skunks, blacksnakes and house 
cats? 
Hunt or trap these pests and help to 
check this wanton waste of an import- 
ant source of food supply. 
Our interesting book, ‘“Game Farming 
for Profitand Pleasure,’’ tells you how 
to protect game as well as how to raise 
it. This book will be sent to you free 
on request. Send for it today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1019 Chronicle Building 


San Francisco 4 
f"4 





California 

















MORE MAGAZINES NEEDED FOR SOLDIERS 


From the office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General: 

Although there has been a gratifying and patriotic response on the part of the public to the opportunity 
accorded it to supply our soldiers and sailors with suitable and interesting reading matter under the arrange- 
ment provided for by Departmental Order No. 1277, whereby unwrapped, unaddressed copies of magazines 
bearing the notice to reader prescribed in that order are accepted for mailing at the postage rate of one cent 
each and placed in the hands of soldiers and sailors, reports received by this office indicate that additional 
magazines could be used to advantage at the various camps throughout the country. The reports indicate 
that the magazines are heartily appreciated and serve to promote the welfare and contentment of the soldiers 


and sailors. 


It is believed that if postmasters will bring this matter to the attention of their patrons the latter will 
gladly respond and so increase the number of magazines mailed under the arrangement referred to that the 


need for reading matter of this kind may be fully met. 


It should be borne in mind that the magazines should 


be of current or comparatively recent issues and devoted to literature or contain articles of general interest. 
Old magazines and those of local or restricted interest are of no value and are not desired. 


—P. O. Bulletin, August 16, 1918—11730 

















Send for Rats are Helping 
interesting folder 


about Rats 


much tow rds 
helping the Ger- 
mans win the war. 
Two rats coremery 
person. Ns - 

000 worth of foodstuffs 
destroyed by them yearly. 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


and General Stores. 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO 
Springfield, Ohio 


Firmen weet 








Prot, I. Habert's 
MALVINA 
CREAM 

is a safe aid to @ soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as & 
massage it overcomes dry- 
ness andthe tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out 


Lotion and Ichthyol 


Seap with Malvine 
te improve your com- 


plexion, 
At all droggists, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 
Cream 50c, Lotion 50c, Soap 850. 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Tolede, Ohio 
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| | in the dark as clearly as in 
day, for only $2.25. In 
Canada it’s $2.50. Ae 
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“American?” I asked. “A few more 
Americans in Canadian uniforms, I ex- 
pect.” And I went on sewing. 

“No,” he insisted. “Not this fe 
Yank. Some of the boys saw the U. 
on their collars. The Americans are in 
the war!’ and with that he let out a 
whoop that nearly frightened a couple of 
guards out of their skins. I would not 
believe it, but he was right. A bit of the 
United States Army marched into camp 
that very night. - They were eleven, all 
told. Hatless, shoeless, with few buttons 
left and scarce a bitof insignia among them, 
for souvenir-hunters had been allowed to 
lootthem. But they held theirchins high to 
the enemy and their eyes twinkled at the 
Allied prisoners. We were so overjoyed 
that you would have thought we were all 
going to be released at once. In the heart 
of every one of us was the feeling that 
this was the beginning of the end—for the 
Huns. 

Sergeant Watt of the British Prisoners 
Committee at once organized a comfort 
fund for the Americans. A small moun- 
tain, composed of everything that a 
prisoner wants, was piled together, in- 
cluding 2000 cigarettes. The boys smiled 
their thanks and gave us a grip of their 
hands all round. They had been carted 
gcco miles in three months, and had been 
araded at sixteen German prison camps. 

talked to three of them. Their names 
were Arthur Craige, Leo Wilder and 
George Martin. They were members of 
a machine gun company which had been 
surrounded. Their three sergeants had 
been shot for resolutely refusing to give 
military information. The little party 
left camp next morning. For weeks after- 
wards their pictures and descriptions ap- 
peared in she German periodicals and 
newspapers. The Huns were certainl 
proud of capturing a handful of Ameri- 
cans. They never seemed to realize what 
good news they had spread among the 
prisoners. I did not give a Teutonic 
curse what they did to me now; I knew 
they would lose the war. The knowledge 
that the whole outfit, from the Rio Grande 
to Canada, from Sandy Hook to the 
Golden Gate, was behind us made what 
followed seem easy. No one who has 
not been in that hell on earth, Germany, 
can get the faintest conception of how we 
felt. 

The Germans didn’t have our point of 
view. I was on a farm for a while and 
there was a lot of funny stuff being pulled 
by the prisoners. The knowledge that 


the Yanks were coming sent a smile up 
and down Germany that the poor square- 
heads could not get on to. There was one 
ons Jock Stuart, a regular Harry 

auder in the rough. One day he would 
be pulling a cow’s tail, and cussing at it 
because the beast would not sit down. 
“‘What’s the idea,” the farmer would ask, 
in German words to that effect. “Cows 
always sit down to be milked in Scotland,” 
Jock would get the answer back. Next day 
the local paper had a long learned article 
on the stupidity of the British soldier. ‘The 
farmer’s wife asked me if potatoes grew 
on trees in America, as she understood 
they did in Scotland. Jock had been 
talking to her. Eventually Stuart had 
his kilt taken away from him for upset- 
ting a wheelbarrow full of stone over a 
bridge onto a lot of German soldiers. 
This was a bit too steep for even the Huns. 
They thought the loss of the kilt would 
be a terrible punishment. But if there 
was anything a useful than a kilt to a 
man in Germany I should like to know 
what. I understand Jock has left that 
kilt in Germany for good. I hope he made 
his getaway. 

My wounds began to trouble me about 
this time and I was sent to a hospital. 
From there I broke through the “steel 
ring” in a remarkable way. Some day 
I will tell in full detail how it was done. 
But I have given my word of honor to the 
British Intelligence Department not to 
let the whole story appear in print until 
after the war, for obvious reasons. This 
much you may know now: a French doc- 
tor, captured and placed in charge of a 
ward; a New Zealand patient who “went 
West,” as we say in the trenches of a man 
who has made the supreme sacrifice, these 
were two actors in the secret drama that 
set me free. The wrong man went into 
neutral territory, that is all. That wron 
man is now back in California, to s 
the rest of his days on some quiet Liedle 
ranch, with a pair of lungs that will never 
be strictly on the job again after the 
touch of gas, and a bit of shrapnel in the 
spine. These little knocks have put me 
out of the game and kept me from being 
in at the finish. But in the days that are 
coming, when we are going to have the 
big news sent over, when people are going 
to be crazy with joy over the reports of 
victory, I know that never again am I 
going to get the thrill I got that dreary 
winter day at Giessen when the first 
American prisoners were brought into 
camp. 





Diverg ing Roads 


(Continued from page 20) 


She stood some time on the little 
bridge, looking at all this loveliness, and 
she said his name to herself, under her 
breath. “Paul.” A quiver ran along her 
nerves at the sound of it. 

He would be busy handling baggage at 
the station when Number Five came in. 
She thought of his sturdy shoulders in 
the blue work-shirt, the smooth forehead 
under his ragged cap, the straight-looking 
blue eyes and firm lips. She would stand 
a little apart, by the window where the 
telegraph keys were clicking, and he would 
pass, pushing a hand-truck through the 


crowd on the platform. Their eyes would 
meet, and the look would be like a bond 
subtly uniting them in an intimacy un- 
perceived by the oblivious people who 
jostled them. Then she would go away, 
walking slowly through the town, and he 
would overtake her on his way home to 
supper. 

She could tell him, then, about the 
frost. Her thoughts went no farther than 
that. They stopped with Paul. 

But before she reached his house she 
saw Sammy Harner frolicking in the road, 
hilarious in the first spring freedom of 
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going barefoot. He skipped from side to 
side, his wide straw hat flapping; he shied 
a stone at a bird; he whistled shrilly be- 
tween his teeth. When he saw her, how- 
ever, he sobered quickly and came trot- 
ting down the road, reaching her panting. 

“I was coming out to your house just’s 
fast as I could,” he said “I got a note for 
you.” He sought anxiously in his pockets, 
found it in the crown of his hat. “He 
give me a nickel, and said to wait if they’s 
an answer.” 

She saw that his eyes were fixed cu- 
riously on her hands, which shook so with 
excitement that she could hardly tear the 
railway company’s yellow envelope. 


“Dear Friend Helen,” she read. “I 
have got a new job and I have to go to 
Ripley tonight, where I am going to work. 
I would like to see you before I go, as I do 
not know when I can come back, but 

robably not for a long time. I did not 
ioe I was going till this afternoon and I 
have to go on the Cannon-ball. Can you 
meet me about eight o’clock by the 
bridge? I have to pack yet and I am 
afraid I cannot get time to come out to 
your house and I want to see you very 
much. Please answer by Sammy. 

Your friend Paul.” 


Sammy’s interested gaze had shifted 
from her hands to her face. It rested on 
her like an unbearable light. She could 
not think with those calm observant eyes 
upon her. She must think. What must 
she think about? Oh, yes, an answer. A 
pencil. She did not have a pencil. 

“Tell him I didn’t have a pencil,” she 
said. “Tell him I said, ‘Yes.’” And as 
Sammy still lingered, watching her with 
unashamed curiosity, she added sharply, 
“Hurry! Hurry up, now!” 

It was a relief to sit down, when at last 
Sammy had disappeared around the bend 
in the road. The whirling world seemed 
to settle somewhat into place then. She 
had never thought of Paul’s going away. 
She wondered dully if it were a good ich 
and if he were glad to go. 


HE came down the road again a little 

after seven o’clock. Itwas another cold 
night, and the stars glittered frostily in a 
sky almost as black as the hills. The road 
lost itself in darkness before her, and the 
fields stretched out into a darkness which 
seemed illimitable, as endless as the sky. 
wn felt herself part of the night and the 
cold. 

For an eternity she walked up and down 
the road, waiting. Once she went as far 
as the top of the hill beyond the bridge, 
and saw shining against the blackness the 
yellow lights of his house. She looked at 
them for a long time. She thought that 
she would watch them until he came out. 
But she was driven to walking up and 
down, up and down, stumbling in the 
ruts of the road. At last she saw him 
coming, and stood still in the pool of dark- 
ness under the oaks until he reached her. 

“Helen?” he said uncertainly. “Is it 

ou?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 
ached. 

“I came as quick as I could,” he said. 
Some way she knew that his throat ached, 
too. They moved to the little railing of 
the bridge and stood trying to see each 
other’s ache in the gloom. “Are you 
cold?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. She saw then that the 
shawl had slipped from her shoulders and 


Her _ throat 


was dragging over one arm. The wind 
fluttered it, and her hands were clumsy, 
trying to pull it back into place. 

“Here.” He was taking off his coat. 

“No,” she said again. But she let him 
wrap half the coat around her. They 
stood close together in the folds of it. 
The chilly wind flowed around them like 
water, and the warmth of their trembling 
bodies made a little island of cosiness in a 
sea of cold. 

“T got to go,” he said. “It’s a good job. 
Fifty dollars a month. I got to support 
mother, you know. Her money’s pretty 
nearly gone already, and she spent a lot 
putting me through school. I just got to 
go. I wish—I wish I didn’t have to.” 


Gu tried to hold her lips steady. 
“Tt’s all right,” she said. “I’m glad 
you got a good job!” 

“You mean you aren’t going to miss me 
when I’m gone?” 

“Yes, I'll miss you.” 

“I’m going to miss you an awful lot,” 
he said huskily. “You going to write to 
me?” 

“Yes, I’ll write if you will.” 

“You aren’t going to forget me—you 
aren’t going to get to going with any- 
body else—are you?” 

She could not answer. The trembling 
which shook them carried them beyond 
speech. Wind and darkness melted to- 

ether in a rushing flood around them. 
he ache in her throat dissolved into 
tears, and they clung together, cheek 
against hot cheek, in =A misery. 

“Oh, Helen! Oh, Helen!” She was 
crushed against the beating of his heart, 
his arms hurt her. She wanted them 
to hurt her. “You’re so—you’re so 
—sweet!”’ he stammered, and gropingly 
they found each other’s lips. 

Words came back to her after a time. 
“I don’t want you to go away,” she 
sobbed. 

His arms tightened around her, then 
slowly relaxed. His chin lifted, and she 
knew that his mouth was setting into its 
firm lines again. “I got to,” he said. 
The finality of the words was like some- 
thing solid beneath their feet once more. 

“Of course—I didn’t mean—” She 
moved a little away from him, smoothing 
her hair with a shaking hand. A new 
solemnity had descended upon them both. 
They felt dimly that life had changed for 
them, that it would never be the same 
again. 

“T got to think about things,” he said. 

“Yes—I know.” 

“There’s mother—_ Fifty dollars a 
month— We just can’t—” 

Tears were welling slowly from her eyes 
and running down her cheeks. She was 
not able to stop them. “No,” she said. 
“T’ve go to do something to help at home, 
too.” She groped for the shawl at her 
feet. He picked it up and wrapped it 
carefully around her. 

They walked up aiid down in the star- 
light, trying to talk soberly, feeling very 
old and sad, a weight on their hearts. 
nines was a station in the San Joaquin 
valley, he told her. He was going to be 
night operator there. He could not keep 
a shade of self-importance from his voice, 
but he explained conscientiously that 
there would not be much telegraphing. 
Very few train orders were sent there at 
night. But it was a good job for a be- 
ginner and pretty soon maybe he would 
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be able to get a better one. Say when he 
was twenty or twenty-one, seventy-five 
dollars a month, perhaps—it wouldn’t be 
long to wait— 

They were clinging together again. 
““You—we mustn’t—”’ she said. 

“Tt’s all right—just one—when you're 
engaged—” She sobbed on his shoulder, 
and their kisses were salty with tears. 

He left her at her gate. The memory 


of all the time they had stood there was. 


the last unbearable pain. They held each 
other tight, without speaking. 

“You—haven’t said—Tell me you— 
love me,” he stammered after a long time. 

“T love you,” she said, as though it 
were a sacrament. He was silent for an- 
other moment, and in the dim starlight 
she felt rather than saw a strange half- 
terrifying expression on his face. 

“Will you go away with me—right now 
—and marry me—if I ask you to?” His 
voice was hoarse. 

She felt that she was taking all she was 
or could be in her cupped hands and offer- 

— tohim. “Yes,” she said. 

is whole body shook with a long sob. 
He tried to say something, choking, tear- 
ing himself roughly away from her. She 
saw him going down the road, almost 
running, and then the darkness hid him. 


| ine the days that followed it seemed to her 
that she could have borne the separa- 
tion better if she had not been left behind. 
He had gone down the shining lines of 
track beyond Cherokee Hill into a vague 
big world which baffled even her thoughts. 
He wrote that he had been in San Fran- 
cisco and taken a ride on a sight-seeing 
car. It was a splendid place, he said; he 
wished she could see the things he saw. 
He had seen Chinatown, the Presidio, the 
beach and Seal Rocks. Then he had gone 
on to Ripley, which wasn’t much like 
Masonville. He was well, and hoped she 
was, and he thought of her every day’and 
was hers lovingly, Paul. But she felt that 
she was losing touch with him, and when 
she contemplated two or three long years 
of waiting she felt that she would lose him 
entirely. She thought again of that young 
couple at Rollow, and pangs of envy were 
added to the misery in which she was living. 
He had been gone two weeks when she 
announced to her mother that she was 
going to be a telegraph operator. She 
held to the determination with a tenacit 
which surprised even herself. She argued, 
she pleaded, she pointed out the wages 
she would earn, the money she could send 
home. There was a notice in the Mason- 
ville weekly 4 fan advertising a school of 
telegraphy in Sacramento, saying, “Op- 
erators in great demand. Graduates 
ear $75 to $100 a month up.” She 
wrote to that school, and immediately a 
reply came, assuring her that she could 
learn in three months, that railroad and 
telegraph companies were clamoring for 
operators, that the school guaranteed all 
its graduates good positions. The tuition 
was fifty dollars. 
_ Her father said he guessed that settied 


it. 

But in the end she won. When he re- 
newed the mortgage he borrowed another 
hundred dollars from the bank. Fifty 
dollars seemed a fortune on which to live 
for three months. Her mother and she 
went over her clothes together, and her 
mother gave her the telescope bag in 
which to ‘pack them. 


An awkward intimacy grew up between 
the two while they worked. Her mother 
said it was just as well for her to have a 
good job for awhile. Maybe she wouldn’t 
make a fool of herself, getting married 
before she knew her own mind. Helen 
said nothing. She felt that it was not 
easy to talk about things like getting 
married, with one’s mother. 

Her mother said one other thing that 
stayed in her mind, perhaps because of its 
indefiniteness, perhaps locusts of her 
mother’s embarrassment when she said it, 
an embarrassment which made them both 
constrained. 

“There’s something I got to say to you, 
Helen,” she said, keeping her eyes on the 
waist she was ironing, and flushing hotly. 
“Your father’s still against this idea of 

our going away. He says first thing we 
to we'll have you back on our hands, 
in trouble. Now I want you should 
promise me, if anything comes up that 
looks like it wasn’t just right, you let me 
know right away, and I’ll come Straight 
down to Trenton and get you. I’m going 
to be worried about you, off alone in a 
city like that.” 

She promised quickly, uncertainly, and 
her mother began in a hurry to talk of 
something else. Mrs. Updike, who lived 
on the next farm, was going down to San 
Francisco to visit her sister. She would 
take Helen as far as Sacramento and see 
her settled there. Helen must be sure 
to eat her meals regularly, and keep her 
clothes mended, and write every week, 
and study hard. She promised all those 
things. 

There was a flurry on the last morning. 
Mabel was half hysterical between tears 
and excitement, Tommy kept getting in 
the way, her mother unpacked the bag a 
dozen times to be sure that nothing was 
left out. They all drove to town, crowded 
into the two-seated light wagon, and there 
was another flurry at the station when 
the train came in. She hugged them all, 
awkwardly, smiling with tears in her eyes. 
She felt for the first time how much she 
loved them. 

Until the train rounded the curve south 
of town she gazed back at Masonville, 
and the little yellow station where Paul 
had worked. Then she settled back 
against red velvet cushions, to watch un- 
familiar trees and hills flashing backward 
past the windows. She had an excited 
sense of adventure, wondering what the 
school would be like, promising herself 
again to study hard. She and Mrs. Up- 
dike worried at intervals, fearing lest by 
some mischance Mr. Weeks, the manager 
of the school, would fail to meet them at 
the Sacramento station. They wore bits 
of red yarn in their buttonholes so that he 
would recognize them. 


HE was waiting when the train stopped. 
He was a thin, well-dressed man, with 
a young face which seemed oddl old, like 
a half-ripe apple withered. e hurried 
them through noisy, bustling pst on 
and off street cars, up a stairway at last 
to the school. 

There were two rooms, a small one, 
which was the office, and a larger one, 
bare and not very clean, lighted by - 
high windows looking out on an alley. 
the large room were half a dozen cables, 
each with a telegraph sounder and key 
upon it. There was no one there at the 
moment, Mr. Weeks explained, because 
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it was Saturday afternoon. The school 
usually did no business on Saturday after- 
noons, but he would make an exception 
for Helen. If she liked, he said briskly, 
she could pay him the tuition now, and 
begin her studies early Monday morning. 
He was sure she would be a good operator, 
and he guaranteed her a good position 
when she graduated. He would even 
give her a written guarantee, if she 
wished. But she did not ask for that. It 
would have seemed to imply a doubt of 
Mr. Weeks’ good faith. 

' Mrs. Updike, panting from climbing 
the stairs, and nervous with anxiety about 
catching her train, asked him about 
rooms. Providentially, he knew a very 
good one, and cheap, next door to the 
school. He was kind enough to take them 
to see it. 

There were a number of rooms in a row, 
all opening on a long hallway reached by 
stairs from the street. They were kept 
by Mrs. Brown, who managed the restau- 
rant downstairs. She was a sallow little 
woman, with very bright brown eyes and 
yellow hair. She talked continuously, in 
a light, mechanically gay voice, making 
quick movements with her hands and 
moving about the room with a whisking 
of silk petticoats, driven, it seemed, by an 
intensity of energy almost feverish. 

The room rented for six dollars a month. 
It had a large bow-window overlooking 
the street, gaily flowered wall-paper, a 
red carpet, a big wooden bed, a wash- 
stand with pitcher and bowi, and two 
rocking-chairs. At the end of the long 
hall was a bath-room with a white tub 
in it, the first Helen had seen. There 
was something metropolitan about that 
tub; a bath in it would be an event far 


different from the Saturday night scrubs 
in the tin wash-tub at home. And she 
could eat in the restaurant below; very 
good meals for twenty cents, or even for 
less, if she wanted to buy a meal-ticket. 

“I guess it’s as good as you can do,” 
said Mrs. Updike. 

“T think it’s lovely,” Helen said. 

So it was settled. Helen gave Mrs. 
Brown six dollars, and she whisked away 
after saving, “I’m sure I hope you'll like 
it, dearie, and if there’s anything you 
want you let me know. I sleep right in 
the next room, so nothing’s going to 
bother you, and if you get lonesome or 
scared just come and knock on my door.” 

Then Mrs. Updike, with a hasty fare- 
we” peck at her cheek, hurried away to 
catch her train, Mr. Weeks going with 
her to take her to the station, and Helen 
was left alone. 

She locked her door first, and counted 
her money, feeling very businesslike. 


Then she unpacked her bag and put away 


her things, pausing now and then to look 
around the room which was hers. It 
seemed very large and luxurious. She 
felt a pleasant sense of responsibility 
when everything was neatly in order and 
she stood at the window, looking down 
the street to the corner where at intervals 
she saw street cars passing. She prom- 
ised herself to work very hard, and to pay 
back soon the money her father had lent 
her, with interest. 

Then she thought, smiling, that in a 
little while she would go downstairs and 
eat supper in a restaurant, and then she 
would buy a tablet and pencil, and com- 
ing back to this beautiful room she would 
sit down all alone and write a letter to 
Paul. 


(TO BE CONTINGED) 





The Sea Wolf's Prey 


(Continued from page 33) 


The Germans gave him a burial at sea 
with full naval honors, Captain Oleson 
of the American schooner Excore reading 
the burial service, the commander and 
his officers standing by in full-dress uni- 
form. The corpse was covered with an 
American flag and launched overboard 
from under the muzzle of one of the 
cannon. We on the Hitachi loafed along at 
a slow speed in a southwesterly direction, 
meeting the Wolf again on the rgth, when 
we both steamed to the Chagos Archi- 
pelago, arrivirg there on October 2oth, 
when we both tied up together and 
dropped anchor. During this time the 
raider had not been able to pick up a 
vessel, but the “bird” came back one day 
from an observation trip and reported a 
large steamer some 180 miles distant; 
later ‘in the day she again went up and re- 
ported thissteamer to bea big British liner 
of about 16,000 tons, and that she was 
equipped with four or five bigguns. Need- 
lesstosay the Wolf wasn’t looking for any- 
thing that could bite back, so the com- 
mander decided to pass her up, and 
returning to the Chagos group, take the 
balance of the F gar ee coal and pro- 
visions on board and sink the Hitachi, 
relying on getting another steamer in the 
Aaa to furnish him with enough coal 
to complete his voyage. 


On November 7th, the transfer of 
cargo being complete, and everything 
moveable or floatable on the Hitachi 
being secured so it would not float off 
when she sunk and leave any trace to 
make a passing steamer suspicious 
(‘‘spurlos versenkt’”), we steamed out well 
clear of the Chagos Islands and at 1:30 
p, M. the Hitachi Maru was bombed. She 
sank in twenty-nine minutes. 

We on the raider were quite close to the 
steamer and could see everything clearly. 
It was the usual procedure—first the 
bombing squad were very busy placing 
their bombs, two amidships and one each 
in No. 1 hatch forward and No. 2 hatch 
aft. Thefuses from these bombsare all led 
on to the deck and brought to one center. 
After everything is in readiness and all of 
the men, excepting the mine lieutenant, 
are in the launch, the lieutenant lights the 
fuse and runs for the boat. Usually the 
fuses are set for twelve minutes, which gives 
the launch ample time to get away. We 
all stand there gazing intently at the 
steamer, expecting every moment to see 
the explosion. The twelve minutes’ wait 
in a case of this kind seems nearer half an 
hour. Suddenly there is a dull boom 
sound, and the water is convulsed and 
smoke from the burnt powder appears, 
and that is all, as the explosions all take 
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place below the water line. The vessel 
sinks very rapidly at first. In the case of 
the Hitachi Maru the vessel settled 
evenly, that is, she neither went by head 
nor stern. Soon the water was nearly even 
with the rail, and the Hitachi’s bow sank 
a little faster by the head. Pretty soon 
the waves were breaking on deck, and 
every moment might be the last; still she 
hung on as if fighting for her very life. 
Suddenly a shudder seemed to pass over 
her, caused by the bursting of a bulkhead; 

her head disappeared below the waves— 
she hung there an instant and then her 
stern rose high out of the water; she 
made her final dive, and the Hitachi Maru, 
first-class Japanese passenger steamer, 
ceased to 


T was a really sickening sight. In 

simple justice I want to say that one 

erman officer told me that when the 
Wolf returned to Germany, he would 
never go in a raider again; that he made 
his living going to sea and could not stand 
seeing them sunk. 

From the Chagos Islands we steamed 
toward the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
November roth, at 6:30 A. M. the raider 
captured the Spanish steamer Jgotz Mendt 
with a cargo of coal from Delagoa Bay to 
Colombo for the British Government. 
This was a very tame capture, the cap- 
tain stopping as soon as he was signalled, 
thinking possibly that he was immune 
because he was neutral. No such luck. 


| Lieutenant Rose and his prize crew went 
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on board and took command, all the 
Spaniards staying on board. The first 
official act of Rose was to order Captain 
Uralda to vacate his room so that he, ay 
could use it. Captain Uralda answered 
temperamentally by throwing an ink- 
stand at Rose. Unfortunately Captain 
Uralda is no Christie Matheson and the 
first one was a ball. The Spanish cap- 
tain gave up his room. Both vessels now 
returned to the Chagos group and tied up 
together. 

There was weeping and wailing on the 
Wolf that they did not hang on to the 
Hitachi Maru for a few more days. 
they had, all three vessels would have 
gone to Germany on the abundant coal 
which the Spanish vessel carried and the 
Imperial Government would very probably 
have been richer by many thousands of 
marks’ worth of valuable cargo that was 
sunk with the Hitachi. For the first time 
we topside passengers wore a smile that 
did not come off for a long while. 

The Germans transferred some two 
thousand tons of coal from the Jgotz 
Mendi to the Wolf at this time. On No- 
vember 12th the two Australian medical 
officers and the major’s wife, a British 
professor from Siam and his wife, “Father” 
Cross—an eminent British _ barrister 


from Singapore—and his wife, the tech- 
nical mining man and his wife, one Chinese 
woman and husband, one Mauritian 
woman and the little black girl, the 
Camerons and two male invalids were 
suddenly ordered on board the Jgotz 
just as we stood. A couple of German 
sailors dumped everything in our room on 
the raider into a couple of bed sheets and 
dumped them down on the deck of the 
Spaniard. There was lots of excitement, 
as the Wolf had picked up a wireless mes- 
sage from a cruiser that was within thirty 
miles of us, but which unfortunately kept 
right on going. It seemed to be our fate 
that every sort of possible rescuer kept 
right on going. The innocent appear- 
ance of the raider continued to defeat our 
hopes of rescue 

Our quarters here on the Jgotz Mendi 
were fairly good, especially in warm 
weather, but later on in the cold regions 
they were far from liveable. “Father” 
Cross, the Colonel and two sick men 
were quartered aft under the poop in 
a room that had formerly been a boat- 
swain locker; the rest of us were housed 
amidships in what was the Spanish officers’ 
quarters before. The Spanish deck 
officers doubled up with the engine-room 
squad, thereby leaving their rooms 
vacant for us to occupy. 


ie connection with this transfer,one white 
woman had an unhappy experience. 
Mrs. X, stewardess of the Matunga, had 
been quartered on the top deck of the Wolf 
with the rest of the women folks. Mrs. X 
was an Australian woman of middle age, 
the widow of a chief engineer in the same 
company that owned the Matunga. On 
the raider she was ordered by the German 
officer to take care of the ladies’ quarters. 
On account of the overbearing and in- 
solent manners of some of her fellow- 
shipmates, she refused duty, stating that 
she was a British subject and a prisoner 
of war and entitled to the same treat- 
ment as the rest of the women prisoners. 
In this she was perfectly justified, and I 
am certain it was through Lieutenant 
Rose’s influence that this aes for her 
services was made, as Rose was very 

artial to one of these ex-passengers. 
yaa on, when transferred to the 
Hitachi Maru, Mrs. X was quartered aft 
in the second class, she being the only 
white woman there, and things were made 
generally disagreeable for her. This no 
doubt was because she was brave enough 
to show her independence and stand up 
for her rights. When we were transferred 
to the Spanish vessel, she asked to be 
kept on the Wolf rather than goin the I gots 
Mendi, under the charge — stating 
that she would rather take a chance with 
the rest of them on the raider than be 
treated as she felt she would be under the 
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authority of Rose. This permission was 
granted her, but a few days later on she 
was transferred to the Igotz Mendi 
against her will, and quartered in the 
same room as the colored people, among 
which was one male. Many of us were 
highly incensed because of this treatment 
of a white woman, but were powerless to 
do anything with Rose in the matter, 
although we tried to make her lot as 
bearable as possible. Later on she be- 
came very ill owing to the dampness of 
her quarters, and my wife, herself only 
partially recovered, nursed her for three 
weeks until she finally was well again. I 
am making note of these things that my 
readers may enjoy somewhat as we did 
the well-deserved retribution which over- 
took that particular Hun. 


ON November 15th both steamers left 
the Cargos Islands, the Igotz Mendi 
going at slow speed to a point 300 miles 
south of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Wolf followed the regular sailing-vessel 
route, where on November 18th she cap- 
tured and sank the American bark William 
Kirby of New York, Captain Blum 
commanding. The Kirby was en route 
from New York to Port Elizabeth with 
a general cargo, the major part of which 
was automobiles destined for the African 
Christmas market. After transferring 
the crew, provisions and what food stuffs 
were handily got at, the bomb gang got in 
their work and at 5:30 Pp. M. on November 
18th the Kirby made her final bow. On 
December 6th we met the raider again for 
a short time, and exchanged signals, and 
received a further supply of canned crab, 
the Wolf having an inexhaustible supply 
which she had got from the Hitachi. We 
had so much crab that the very sight of a 
can of it was nauseating. I feel sure that 
shoulda waiter in a restaurant suggest crab 
to any of the ex-prisoners on the Wolf, that 
he would have a very unpleasant time of 
it. During the night of the 6th, the Wolf 
left us, taking a more northerly route than 
we. And now we had a really big piece of 
news, a promise that was so plausible 
that we forgot the broken pledges of the 
pest and looked forward eagerly to release. 

ieutenant Rose told the Spanish ex- 
captain that we were en route to Trinidad 
Island, that lonely rock off the coast of 
Brazil, where the raider would take from 
us what additional coal she needed for the 
voyage home and then we, in the Jgotz 
Mendi, after waiting, say ten days, at the 
island, might proceed to Spain. This, of 
course, made us feel very happy. I know 
that the Cameron family were overjoyed 
at the prospect of getting safely landed 
after such a long time and shver such 
gloomy prospects. Several of us took up 
the study of the Spanish language and 
some very queer conversations were 
carried on. We got amusement out of 
everything. The weather was very fine 
and it was even easier to keep alive on the 
food we had. When we got up from the 
table hungry we would think of Spain 
and freedom in a few short weeks, and 
forget all about how empty we were. On 
December 18th the Wolf again picked us 
up; it seemed that she could appear at 
will like some gigantic evil spirit. She 
wigwagged the information that on 
December 14th she had met and sunk 
the French bark Marechal Davoust bound 
from Australia to France with a cargo of 
grain. This bark was equipped with 


wireless and had two guns mounted on 
her, but offered no resistance to the Wolf. 
The German took the crew, provisions, 
ship’s stores and the wireless off the 
Frenchman, and also his two cannon, 
later in the day sinking the ship by bombs. 

Somehow nothing seemed to matter to 
us now; we heard these reports of the 
raider’s performances with little of the 
usual sense of outrage. All other con- 
siderations were lost in the one big 
thought that we were on our way to 
Trinidad and that freedom from the 
nightmare of a prison camp in Germany 
was now only a matter of days. We were 
to eat our Christmas dinner at the island, 
which we would reach early on the morn- 
ing of December 20th. We were going 
to have a royal feed, for our German 
hosts, in addition to giving us our free- 
dom at the holiday time, were going to 
celebrate it with us by killing a pig and a 
cow which were on board the Spanish 
vessel when she was captured. Christmas 

romised to be merry after all. Before 
ee had told the glad news to the 
Spanish captain, Juanita had made things 
hard for me by asking about Christmas 
and Santa Claus. She seemed confident 
that he would find her, even in mid-ocean, 
and her faith only made our gloom the 
deeper. But now all was changed and 
the baby herself was not more filled with 
Christmas anticipations than were the 
rest of us. 





O*N the evening of the roth, the day be- | 


fore we were due at theisland, my wife 
and I were pacing the deck before retiring 
early. The next day was tobe a wonderful 
one, for I had made arrangements with 
Lieutenant Rose so that I could have a 
jolly boat in the morning and the wife 
cant go fishing off the rocks on the lee 
side of the island. Everybody knows 
what good sea-bass fishing there is there. 
It was about half past nine and we were 
just about to turn in, giving a good-night 
look over toward the raider. Suddenly we 
saw her change her course tothe northward 
and signal us with her flashlight. Our 
vessel at once changed also and put on all 


available speed to the northward after | 


her. What could it mean? Soon the 
explanation came. It was the Wolf's 
sharp ears again. She had heard a Brazil- 
ian cruiser, two of them in fact, lying at 


anchor at Trinidad and talking by wireless | 
to the Brazilian authorities. Needless to | 


say it did not take Commander Nerger 
long to decide that he had important 
business elsewhere. If those cmiannia 
ossipy cruisers had not used their wire- 
ti in a few hours we should have run 
ay into their arms. Or if they had 
only been lying in some big seaport, as is 
the habit of battleships instead of beside 
barren Trinidad, we would probably 
have carried out the promised schedule of 
freedom via Spain. I would have pre- 
ferred rescue by the Brazilian navy, of 
course, for then we would have been sure 
of liberty while otherwise we had only a 
“castle in Spain” which Rose had built 
for us. And now the light gossip in the air 
of those useless cruisers had tumbled our 
castle about our ears. 

There was bitter gloom on our little 
vessel after this. We could see only 
Germany ahead of us; we could not imag- 
ine anything which could happen now to 
help us. For myself I felt quite confident 
that we could never get through the 
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blockade and the mine fields, and if we did 
the prospect of Germany did not seem 
much better. I had the blues worst of all 
on Christmas day, and even the pig, 
which we had anyway, was no consola- 
tion. We had looked forward to so 
different an occasion. Bright and early 
Lieutenant Rose was around, wishing us 
all a merry Christmas, as well as man 
happy returns of the day. My wife 
wanted to stick a hat-pin in him as he 
said it. Next Christmas I intend to 
write Rose a letter and repeat those words 
to him. If he is where I left him he may 
get the subtleties of that joke of his 
turned back on himself. But that’s 
coming to the end of my story al bit 
ahead of time. Just then we were all 
terribly depressed—all but Juanita. Her 
faith in Christmas had been justified, no 
matter how the rest of us felt about it. 
One of her friends on the raider was the 
officer of the “bird” and he brought gifts 
to nae on Christmas day, trinkets 
evidently from the loot of the Hitachi 
Maru. He had been up, he told her, and 
had met Santa Claus flying across the 
world with only a few things left in his 
pack, but he had got something forher and 
even a little gift for her baby sister at 
home. 


N New Year’s eve we all sat up to see 

the new year in. Every new year isa 
mystery, of course, but this one hel 
more serious possibilities, it seemed, than 
any other we had ever seen come in. 
Yet one or two of us worked up enough 
enthusiasm to make a little noise. The 
situation, though, was too depressing; the 
effort subsided into deeper gloom. Mean- 
while the Germans were holding high 
carnival in the engineer’s mess. So there 
we were, with our contrasting feelings 
about the new year which lay ahead of us 
and we not knowing, as we know now, 
how exactly reversed the year was going 
to make things for us all. 

It looked as though we were to learn 
this sooner than we did. On January 
20th, the weather being very fine and the 
sea exceptionally smooth, the raider came 
alongside and we transferred some 800 
tons of coal to her. It was no easy 
task and very different from the transfer 
expected in the harbor at Trinidad, but 
Commander Nerger, realizing his need of 
coal and that it might be months before 
he would get smooth sea again, persisted 
in the effort, although both vessel. were 
damaged considerably by repeate< rashes 
together. The Wolf then left us, after 
arranging a final rendezvous at a point 
some little distance southwest of Iceland. 
Four days later I was lying in my bunk 
reading a four-months’ old newspaper, 
printed in Africa, when my wife came 
to the door. 

“Stan,” she said, bursting with sup- 
pressed excitement; “oh, Stan, there’s a 


cruiser with four funnels just ahead of us.” 

I thought of course she was kidding. 
“All right, Mamie,” I answered; “just 

tell them to reserve an outside room for 


e. 

She did not say anything further and, 
looking up at her, I saw that she was 
white as a sheet. Then I jumped out of 
the bunk, knowing that there was “some- 
thing doing.” Just as I hit the floor one 
of the prisoners put his head in at the 
door, his eyes staring. 

“By God, Captain,” he cried, “a 
cruiser at last!” 

I ran out on deck. There, just on the 
edge of a rain squall was what appeared 
to ts a four-funnelled cruiser. Just about 
this time the Spanish second mate, who 
was on the bridge, discovered her, and a 
sailor ran into Lieutenant Rose’s room, 
calling him to come on deck. As soon as I 
looked at the vessel through my glasses 
I saw that instead of being one four- 
funnelled cruiser, it was two American 
army transports, both of them heavily 
armed with what appeared to be big guns. 
There was great confusion among the 
Germans. I remember how sorry | was 
that the Wolf was not along to get the 
benefit of those guns. They were not 
needed for the harmless little /gotz Mendi, 
but I certainly would have liked to see 
them busy with the raider, even if we 
stood to run some risks before we were 
hauled up on good American territory on 
board the transports. Two Germans, 
armed, chased us into our cabins in no 


uncertain manner. And as we obeyed we . 


grinned at them in no uncertain manner, 
also. Meanwhile, as we found later, Rose 
and the other officers, in a bad state of 
fright, ran to their quarters and put on 
their good clothes in anticipation of being 
the guests of the American Government. 
At that moment Rose must have had a 
whole lot of regrets about the way he had 
treated us, especially certain favorite 
remarks about the “star- spangled 
banana.” The next thing they thought 
of was their bombs. The bomb man, 
going to get them, found they were gone. 
omebody had stolen them. Holy poker, 
wasn’t there the devil to pay! The 
Germans just then were a badly fright- 
ened bunch. But we, in our cabins, after 
hoping and praying and building on 
running across a cruiser, not for days but 
for months, after suffering the Trinidad 
disappointment which now proved a 
blessing in disguise, we were trying to 
keep our happy hearts from choking us. 
The Germans altered the course of our 
vessel in such a manner as to pass 
under the stern of the two transports. 
They were less than a mile from us when 
they crossed our bow. They passed 
calmly on, not even signalling and asking 
who we were. They paid Beckabaly no 
attention to us and in a few minutes they 
were swallowed up in the drizzling fog. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 12) 


with ample incomes too often preferred 
pups. Apparently the war is helping to 
change this condition. Through the 
regulations governing the classification 
of the men of draft age it is placing a pre- 
mium on babies. Since the draft age has 
been extended to include the men up to 
the age of forty-five, the birth rate should 
continue to rise for at least another year. 


Uv U 


How the War Several years ago Bob 
is Helpi Edwards found a well de- 
= Ketping fined dyke of black ore in 
the Prospector the hills to the east of 

Las Vegas, Nevada. He 
walked around the outcropping, chipped 
off a few pieces, threw them away and 
departed. It was manganese ore. He 
wouldn’t have it as a gift. The Pittsburg 
price, ten dollars a ton, would not pay the 
freight. Edwards kept on prospecting 
and forgot about the manganese deposit. 

In 1917 the country went to war, the 
steel industry was asked to increase its 
output, Russia sent no more manganese 
and there were few ships to send to 
Brazil for the ore. Yet manganese was 
indispensable for the manufacture of 
steel by the Bessemer process and for 
numerous other war necessities. Manga- 
nese ore went up so fast that Edwards sud- 
denly remembered the big dyke of ore. 
He searched for it frantically, but he 
could not find it again. After the second 
still hunt he enlisted the aid of three other 
prospectors. They located the man- 
ganese in due legal form. But they had 
no money. So they went on a still hunt 
for capital. A few professional men in 
the desert town organized a syndicate, 
leased the claim from the prospectors on 
a royalty of fifteen per cent and started 
profitable operations. The syndicate, in 
turn, sold out to a wealthy mine operator 
for a hundred thousand dollars. Now 
the mine is producing 150 tons a day and 
the output is growing. From their 
royalties the prospectors are enjoying a 
painless minimum income of eight dol- 
lars a day each and buying Liberty Bonds 
by the yard. 

All of which is here set down to show 
that the Far West is not only providing 
copper, lead and zinc, steel ships, spruce 
timber and fir for the war, but that it is 
also developing its resources of the minor 
but very necessary minerals that lay 
dormant before the war. Magnesite, 
chrome, tungsten, platinum, potash, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, are all going over the 
top in ever increasing quantities. When 
peace returns, the United States will have 
small need for the importation of most of 
these commodities which used to come 
from foreign countries by the shipload. 
As a promoter of home industry, the war 
has accomplished more in a year than all 
the home industry leagues put together 
could accomplish in ten centuries. 


Fa’ 





LEARN 


PARAGON 


Shorthand 


Sent On 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Think of it—a Shorthand so simple, so om, 2 practical that, in one evening’s study of 





the first lesson, you will be able to write more than a thousand words! In seven days you 
can complete the Course of seven Lessons and read your notes perfectly! To absolutely 
convince you of this almost unbelievable truth, 
we will send you the Complete Course of 7 
Lessons on 7 Days’ Free Trial. 


Ever So Simple— Only $5 If You Keep It 


PARAGON is the short cut to shorthand proficiency. 
It is unlike any other system in the world—a thousand 
times easier and simpler. You learn in the quiet of your 
own home at a total cost of only $5—and you will have 
a better, more practical knowledge of Shorthand than 
you could acquire in 6 or 8 months of hard study costing 
you from $50 to $75 by taking the old-time systems. 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand lener a Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain’ / , This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. I: is always written downward. 


From the longhand letter Az rub out every? 





EVIDENCE 
of Its Merit 


F. G@. Ceoper, famous 
Cartoonist of Collier's, 
writes: “‘Within a few 
days after receiving your 
set of lessons I made 
all the notes in my pock- 
et note-book in Paragon 
Shorthand. I had no 
previous knowledge of 
any shorthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read 
my Paragon notes. It 
strikes me that this is 
quite a recommendation 
for your system."’ 


IN COURT 
“With Paragon, which 
I learned in 7 lessons, 
I am able to doany kind 
of work in court with as 
great rapidity as the 
occasion may demand.’’ 
J. Martin Hamley, 

Lake Providence, La, 


WITH UNCLE SAM 
“It took me one week 
to master Paragon. My 
speed in 1 month was 
80 words per minute.’’ 
Brano Bouquis, 1330 F 
St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


You Need It 

Whether you are a clerk, sales- 
man or bookkeeper—college or 
high school student—man in the 
army or navy—a wife or a young 
woman at home—learn Short- 
hand. It is one of the most valu- 
able accomplishments in busi- 
nesstoday. It willincrease your 
efficiency amazingly. It will aid 
you to advance rapidly. 


Used the World Over - 

Paragon is used in the offices 
of the biggest corporations; in 
the U. S. Government offices, 
etc. Youcan use it for dictation, 
taking down telephone messages, 
speeches, conferences, sermons, 
lectures, lessons, court testimony, 
etc. 


Send No Money 

Try it at our expense first. 
Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us. After you re- 
ceive the Course, study it for 
7 evenings, and if you believe 

ou can be without this precious 
jas any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe noth- 
ing. Send in the coupon or write 
a letter today. 


PARAGON INSTITUTE 


Home Study Dept., Suite 792 


thing except the upper part—che circle—and you, 
will, have the Paragon Eo @ 

Write this circle at the beginning of / and 
you will have Ed Fs 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands foc A. -_ Thus ,- will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end thus 7 and you 
will have a girl's name, Ada. 

From J  climinate the Initial and Sad strokes 
and © will remain’ which is‘che Paragon eymbol 
for.O. 

For the longhand 77% which ts made’ of 3 
strokes, you use this ene horizontal stroke om 

Therefore, —0 would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as tb ad@ 
D—thus SF and you will have Med. ‘Now add 
the largé circle O and you will mae 
(medo), which is meadow, with the silent A and 


W omitted. 

You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. m you memorize 26 
simple word-signs, 6 prefix abbreviations and 
one natural rule for contractions. That is all. 














366 Fifth Ave., New York City 


—e ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee Gere eee we 
Paragon Home Study Department, 366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 792, New York 


You may send me the Complete 
Course of PARAGON Shorthand 
with the distinct understanding that 
I have 7 days after its receipt to || Business................cccccceeeeeeeeee 
either remail the Course to you or 
send you $5. 














| Address....... 0.00.10. ec eeeeeeeeeees Sunset 10-"1g 











LOOKING AHEAD 


Representative Kahn of California in an address, quoted as follows, referring to the 
coming Liberty Loan:— 

“This means additional Liberty Bonds. It means additional taxation; it means, if 
it don; wm anything, that the American people must be prepared to give their all, if 
n x 

The way to subscribe to the Fourth Liberty Bonds is to begin to set aside system- 
atically and daily a sum of money, all you can, so that when the bonds are offered for 
subscription you will have the amount already saved and put aside to pay for yours. 
By acting as a Sunset representative in your spare time, you can make extra money, 
which will pay for your bonds, 

Write for particulars on our spare-time proposition today. 

AGENCY DIVISION, SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA’S 
ADVANTAGES 


For the farmer, the dairyman, 
the fruitgrower, the stockman, 
the poultryman and the home- 

er, are numerous, yet most 
of the features that have made 
the Golden State world-famous 
are to be found in one of its 
counties. Seashore, mountains 
and valleys, with a soil that is 
marvelously rich, give the 
settler in 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


wonderful advantages. Monte- 
rey County is 100 miles south of 
San Francisco, on the main 
coast line of the Southern Paci- 
fic railway. This County is 
famous for its mild and equable 
climate and beautiful scenery. 
The rainfall is ample and crops 
yield abundantly. Good mar- 
kets. Excellent schools. Fine 
highways. Write for illustrated 
literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PATENTS 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1918 
Edition 90-page book Free. Your idea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how — f service 
oars. Send sketch or model for actual search 

rge P. Kimmel, ad Lawyer, 25-J, Orientai 
Biden Washington, D. 

Ideas wate, Bring Wealth if Pat- 
ented. Send postal for Needed Inventions, List of 
Patent Buyers ane aate Book. Tells How to 
Secure Patent moun our i P igs Ran- 
dolph & Co., 627 F, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted Ideas. ayes Ba aed List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 i ae for say guinens. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentabil! 52 Victor J. pos & On, 

atent Attorneys, 751 inth, Washington, D 

Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice rr 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC, 

Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's poomptancs. Submit 
aa on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 

538 8. Dearborn 8t., Suite 212, Chicago. 

Write a Song— Patriotic or popular. I 
words toda music and guarantee aE on. Send 

today. Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, 





























HELP WANTED 
ag ll Vulcanized Rubber 
cid-proof, proof, water-proof. Five sizes. 
eeds no lenedertng. Sells in every home, to men 
qi ww <x in seaeeenes, laundries, restaurants, etc. 
Co., 





Apron. 


pouty on samples. Thomas Apron 
4170 North 8t., _* Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Sells like wild fire. Reddin 
Pro: les," 25c booklet. Creates aa for more. 
“Mysteries Unveiled,”’ “Our Near Future,” etc. 
Eaiclency booklets. E. M. pun, Western Agent, 
reenleaf, Idaho, R. F. D. 
The Mineral Salt Theors and The Neo-Diet. 








‘Famous 





By A. Thibaut. Author e grave conse- 
quences of our wrong daily diet, and how to counter- 
them. Price $1.00. Yoghurt Co. (117), 

ngham, Wash. 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief x J a silver automatic , ones 


ance, easily usted. Peer’ 
growing Toe ail Co., 519 Main 8t., ‘Oinclanadt, oO. 








Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Trading for Arizona Orange Grove 


Q. I am thinking of trading eighty 
acres near here for a farm of twenty acres; 
fourteen of them in navel oranges, located 
in the Salt River Valley, Arizona. Do 
you think it would be a good trade? I am 
getting along in years and | want a milder 
climate, with no cold, long winters. I am 
an experienced farmer, but I don’t know 
anything about oranges. Can you tell 
me whether I could make a living on an 
orange grove of fourteen acres in Arizona? 
It will be necessary to make a living out 
of the land, as I can not support myself 
and my family on the money that I have 
laid by.—S. 6. F., Rep Oak, Iowa. 


A. We have made it our policy to ad- 
vise all our readers never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to purchase or acquire land 
unless they have personally seen this land 
or unless it has a examined by some 
one in whose judgment and honesty they 
have full faith. We don’t know the par- 
ticular ranch of which you speak, but we 
repeat the advice given above and urge 
you not to make a trade unless you are 
sure what you are trading for. However, 
even without knowing the particular 
ranch, it would be our advice not to trade 
a good farm for a navel orange grove in 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona. Climatic 
conditions have demonstrated that 
oranges cannot be produced in this valley 
commercially and profitably. In the aver- 
age season the trees blossom in March 
and the small fruit the size of a hazelnut, 
ora little larger, is setting heavily in May. 

During that month, in the average season, 
the mild winter and spring temperature 
suddenly is displaced by the very high 
temperatures of the long summer. This 
sudden advent of dry and intense heat 
makes it impossible for the tree to carry 
its load of young fruit and keep this fruit 
supplied with the necessary amount of 
moisture, the result being an excessive 
drop until only a few oranges are left. 
These few oranges receive all the nutri- 
tion which the tree gathers and expand to 
a very large size, for which the price 
usually is poor. On account of these con- 
ditions being repeated very frequently, 
the orange growers in this valley have be- 
come discouraged, the acreage is dimin- 
ishing instead of expanding and you would 
be trading your productive land for a 
property that is barely self-sustaining. 


The Little Landers Scheme Again 
Q. Lama me 9 42 years old, 


with a wife and three children, the eldest 
a boy of 17, who might help in the project 
that I have in mind. I am in correspond- 
ence with a California firm that proposes 
to sell me five acres of rich land, build a 
house on it and put it into vegetables so 
that we could make a living almost im- 
mediately after arriving on the Pacific 








Han Pups Hotel 


Los Angeles, California 
Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
Operated by E. L. Potter Co. 


The Van Nuys, with a 
world-wide reputation for 
its metropolitan standards 
of service, owes no small 
ws of its success to the 
act that it has always re- 
tained its homelike atmos- 
phere. Personal service— 
unfailing consideration of 
thecomfortofitsguests—is 
partof the Van Nuyscreed. 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty te Gray and Faded Hair. 





and $1.00 at_ druggists. 

















Can You Put Your Fin- 
der on Hazebrouck? 


Each day makes an unheard- 
of place famous. Can you 
follow the fortunes of war on 
the Western Front? No ordi- 
nary maps show these towns. 


Through an unusual arrange- 
ment with the publishers we 
are able to offer a 28 x 32 
inch, colored map of the West- 
ern Front, with an index 
showing every town, hamlet, 
road, railroad, hill and canal. 
It sells everywhere for 50c. 
We will mail it to you today 
for 20 cents. 


Map Division, Sunset Magazine 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Cal, 
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Coast. The cost of the land and improve- 
ments is to be paid in instalments and I 
am to begin paying right now, coming out 
to California next summer to take pos- 
session. The firm tells me that there will 
be a sure and unfailing market for the 
vegetables produced on the land, as they 
are going to put up a drying plant to 
handle the output of the district. Do you 
believe that this is a sound enterprise and 
would you advise the purchase? I could 
pay down a great deal more than the con- 
tract calls for, as I have over $2000 in the 
bank. I would do this if I were certain 
that I would have a good income soon 
after I took charge of the land.—L. B. W., 
Rocuester, N. 


A. In the first aes we repeat our ad- 
vice not to buy land unless you have first 
seen it or had it inspected by a competent 
party acting for you. 

e don’t know to what firm you refer, 
but we don’t believe you will be able to 
make a success of the venture if you ex- 
pect to sell the output to a drying plant. 

The drying process for vegetables, in 
our judgment, is purely a war emergency 
measure. So far as we can learn, the 
market for dried vegetables is limited and 
will hardly attain large proportions so 
long as fresh or canned vegetables are 
easily available. The dried vegetable is 
more difficult to prepare than the other 
two classes and it always retains a pecu- 
liar taste. Furthermore, we judge from 
your letter that the drying plant is not 
yet in existence and it seems to us that it 
would be rather unwise to rely upon a 
venture to be built in the future for a 


market for your products. Under the 


circumstances we would advise you to 
proceed very cautiously and to be sure of 
your ground before investing a penny. 


Concerning Government Land 


Q. Please send me all information pos- 
sible about government lands in Oregon 
and Washington and Northern California. 
Also where I can get additional informa- 
tion about same. 

Is there any free timber land available 
at an elevation of from two to four thou- 
sand feet? Do you think the land 
worth the trouble, providing of course, 
the person locating on same has the nec- 
essary qualifications?—J. R. B., Pasa- 
DENA, CAL. 


A. During the last four years we have 
published in the Service Bureau columns 
of Sunset MaGazine at least twenty-five 
items concerning government land. We 
have stated again and again that this 
magazine is unable to supply information 
concerning government land because no 
such information can be had in any way 
except by personal investigation. 

You will have to pick out the district 
in which you want to locate and go over 
it with some one familiar with the local 
conditions. In this you can obtain no 
help from the Land Office, as the Depart- 
ment of the Interior supplies no informa- 
tion except maps which state whether a 
certain section or quarter-section is open 
to entry or not. 

You cannot locate timber land any- 
where, as it is all withdrawn from entry, 
and the agricultural land in the National 
Forests has been pretty well taken up, ex- 
cept that which is so far from transporta- 
tion that it is hardly worth bothering with. 
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Letters From the War 


Have you a very special war correspondent at the front? Why not let your fellow-readers of SUNSET share your soldier’s letters? 
Let us see the passages you consider the most interesting to those who do not know the fighting man himself. If they are suatable 
for our use we will publish and pay for the best of such letters, with or without the name of the writer, as you direct. 





He is sure that a “‘good plan”’ has 
been definitely spoiled. 











With the 90 mm. Guns, 
20 minutes after 23 o'clock. 

During this week, the regiment has re- 
ceived some new officers and most of them 
hail from the Presidio, at San Francisco, 
after three months’ artillery training at 
X— here in France. Two of these men I 
knew home in Utah. It is interesting to 
note how these Westerners are drawn over 
here and find themselves officering New 
England men. 

his present position is about as near 
the front line as any and we get some 
“strafing” now and then. But nothing 
has hurt us as yet and what we have re- 
ceived has only made us rather used to it. 
The shelling really has some good features. 
We have to have holes in the ground near 
our dugouts, of course, for ashes and cans 
and other refuse. Fritz, by his shell- 
holes, saves us digging. When he fails 
to send any shells over for a while there is 
general grumbling about the poor ex- 
cavating service. And then everybody, 
from the Colonel down, has written home 
that we have running water and gas in 
our dugouts. When it rains, the water 
runs down our necks; and Fritz sends 
over the gas. 

It is good to have summer again, with 
mild nights and only dust instead of mud. 
Already I hate to think of winter coming 
on. But there is no need to look that far 
ahead; there’s a world of things yet to 
transpire before winter—don’t you think? 
And our crowd is surely going to help 
them transpire. We are quite a decent 
scrappy unit, now, already tested in sev- 
eral red-hot affairs and not a bit scared 
of the boche. 

It is a fact that just as I was finishing 
that bit of fighting talk, sitting at my 
candle-lighted table, the phone rang and 
a barrage was ordered. Things must 
move quickly. While I tell F— the two 
words “normal barrage!” I press a bell- 
button twice, which rings the alarm in the 
men’s dugout. At the same time 
ducks out the door and shouts the word 
to the sentry at the nearest gun, who re- 
peats it and then goes into the pit and 
fires the first shot himself. By this time 
the others of the crew are scurrying in to 
the pits and the cadence commences. It 
is quite a sensation and we all get on our 
toes. All about, in the blackness, flashes 
burst forth and then the Bang! of a neigh- 
boring battery joins in to make the bar- 
rage chorus. As I stand in the pit and 
watch the immediate work on the gun, I 
imagine the rough stretch of No Man’s 
Land where shells are falling thick and I 
wonder if our shells are catching the 
enemy or whether we have merely kept 
them from starting and have spoiled a 
good plan. 

Every day is deepening the conviction 


that a “good plan” has been definitely 
spoiled! I think nobody has explained 
that plan better than Vernon Kellogg in 
his ‘Headquarters Nights.” He has 
shown me, at any rate, what it is we are 
fighting behind the physical armies, what 
it is that must be unequivocally smashed. 
And it does seem that we have begun to 
smash it. We have the most implicit 
faith in Foch doing the right thing. We 
have ceased to think of the individual 
conduct of Tommy and the poilu—we are 
sure of them—and we Americans are fast 
learning to depend upon ourselves. 
think everyone is less excited and more de- 
termined, expecting Foch slowly to gain 
the upper hand as the great German 
stream of men gets thinner and the Amer- 
ican tide grows gradually bigger. It is 
nip and tuck, no doubt, but we shall win— 
not spectacularly but with convincing 
weight of moral as well as_ physical 
strength. When the outfits, in the mili- 
tary sense, get even, Germany will feel 
dejected while America with her resources 
will be up and coming. That thought is 
with me every time 1 help to start the 
guns talking. 

Since I stopped at this point of my 
twice-interrupted letter, things have 
changed wonderfully. I have been mov- 
ing much too fast for letter-writing, for 
we have been on the road, bringing up 
the regiment to hammer the retreating 
boche! Incidentally we dodged a few 
shells, but as we are giving the Dutchers 
about ten shells for every one we receive 
we can’t begrudge them a few dozen a day. 
At present we are in a very beautiful 
wood and near by is a former German post 
of command, recently occupied by some 
colonel of artillery who has had impor- 
tant business further back. But we do not 
intend to use it, for various reasons of dis- 
trust, and we have simply put up pup- 
tents right next to small “one-man” 
short trenches covered with a sheet of 
elephant iron. There we sleep and if 
shelling starts we crawl into the little 
pits and are very secure from all splinters. 

I know youare proud of what the Ameri- 
cans have done and you may well be. It 
is a great thing for green troops, led by 
mushroom officers, oth as back a Prussian 
Guard force for the biggest ground gain, 
for the Allies, since the first battle of the 
Marne. It has demonstrated that Foch, 
in the saddle with the Yankees under him 
and French divisions sandwiched along 
the line to keep it from being too green 
at any point, is too much, not only for the 
Crown Prince, but for the Kaiser himself. 
For if the German machine can be bat- 


tered back now, with the Yankees still 


green, it is doomed completely when we 
have a million veterans with the latest 
material to throw into a drive. It goes 
to show that Germany has a real present 
menace for her military plans and that 
after this season’s campaign a great army 
will have been developed, the First 
American Army, which will be a staunch 


weapon in the han 1s of Foch for his wise 
use. Right now, | am thinking that the 
best part of it is trat the Kaiser’s Erster 
General Quartermcister, von Ludendorff, 
must explain to the German people how 
it happened that the Paris-hungry troops 
have been smashed back so many miles. 
The German language is a very capable 
language but I wonder if it can stand this 
test! 

In the midst of tk*s jubilation I am 
mindful of the sacrif.ces now exacted of 
thousands of American mothers and can 
sympathize with them in their sorrow, 
but, as the wife of our Lieutenant-Colonel 
put it: “There never was a holier war!” 
and we must face whatever demands the 
great work calls for. But we are always 
privileged to pray that, if it be His will, 
we may be spared for the afterwork. 

Captain LawrENCE CLAYTON. 





“When you have twenty-fwe ships 
with supplies you don’t take chances.”’ 











In Home Waters. 

We weighed anchor and started for the 
other side with a convoy of twenty-five. 
merchant ships. When we were ten 
days out, instead of standing four-hour 
watches with eight off, they doubled up 
to four on and four off. 

The proximity of the Germans made 
this necessary—and when you have 
twenty-five ships with food and supplies 
and ammunition for our boys you don’t 
take any chances. This “watch and 
watch” lasted over the next four days. 
On the flying bridge they posted eighteen 
of us with binoculars and we were each 
assigned a ten-degree sector of the horizon 
to watch—and we had to keep our eyes 
trained on our own ten degrees and no 
other place. In this manner the whole 
180 degrees from beam to beam were 
watched over with a vigilance I never 
imagined. A man feels like a wild animal 
stalking some prey when he’s up there in 
that silent little group. he wind 
whistles and the moaning of it in the top 
rigging is almost deafening—but I swear 
you could hear a pin drop in that group 
in spite of it. That just shows how tense 
the situation is. You're sent up there to 
look for something and you don’t know 
whether it’s there or not—you just look 
and look and by and by you imagine you 
see whole flocks of periscopes and things 
out there in the sea. Beheve me, it is 
nerve-racking. When you come down 
you relax all over and not till then do you 
realize that you’ve undergone a real ner- 
vous strain. 

It’s over now and as I look back I’m 
glad. We only had one scare—a false 
alarm. Some “boob” yelled “periscope!” 
one morning about daybreak and we had 
general quarters, ammunition out and 
guns manned and loaded in a jiffy—then 
came a tense few minutes! At that hour 
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T’o Conserve 


—get the right 
kind of clothes 


right —because they are 
tailored to your individual 
order from trustworthy 
woolens by skilled crafts- 
men. 


right —because of style- 
correctness, perfect fit and 
lasting service. 


right — because the price 
insures true economy. 


Prove it by 
having our 
local dealer 
send us your 
order Today 


We manufacture 
no ready-made 
clothing 


’ 
Largest tailors in the world of good made-to-order clothes 


PRICE BUILDING— CHICAGO — U.S.A. 
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when sea and sky are one gray expanse it 
is easy to lose << of an object and I 
simply held my breath (seemed like a 
day) for the word to come that the report 
was false. I think wag 8 all felt the 
same way—worked like Trojans getting 
up shells and powder and then we 
stood just like statues waiting. I 
didn’t know just what I was waiting for, 
but I had an idea it would be the 
explosion of a torpedo along our water 
line, and believe me I knew just what 
life-raft I was going to grab. Isn’t 
it funny how your mind will work 
under those dakdons? That night we 
had “‘weenies” and sauerkraut for supper 
and I took a hand in a game of pinochle 
while waiting to go on watch—how’s 
that for pro-Germanism right in the 
“Dutchman’s Playground”? 

Funny that the event most exciting to 
me should have come off after we got back. 
We have had target practice! Four hits 
out of four shells in the daytime, and 
three out of four at night. How’s that for 
a score? It was the highest made. Gee! 
that was an exciting day. Our crew was 
a good one, all Californians, too. 

Louis McDermott. 





“When those smokes arrived there 
couldn’t have been a bigger demon- 
stration if peace had been declared.” 











On an easy (?) sector. 

The package of smokes received from 
the Sunset Reading Club, and was much 
pleased to get them, for at the time of 
their arrival most of the boys were smoking 
coffee in the front line for the lack of 
something to smoke. You can not begin 
to imagine the joy that these smokes 
brought with them. I do not think there 
could have been any more demonstration 
if it was announced that peace was de- 
clared. You have the most heartfelt 
thanks of all the boys in my company and 
if I am not badly mistaken the same can 
be extended from every boy at the front, 
for when a boy is out of his smokes he is 
also out of spirits and is not much good to 
himself or anybody else. 

We are all doing fine in the sector that 
I am stationed and are having what we 
call pretty easy. But you do not want to 
compare our easy part to your easy part 
for there is some difference in both. We 
call it easy here when you can sit down to 
your meal and eat it without Jerry drop- 
ping a bomb down or a shell and blowing 
your meal out of your hand and perhaps 
your head along with it. Then if he allows 
you to get a little sleep in the daytime we 
call him a pretty good fellow for that. 

We had a pretty little time with them 
the other night. We started a raiding 
party across a river that divides them and 
ourselves but they got wind of it and 
opened up on us. Thanks to their poor 
marksmanship or we would not be able 
to tell the tale, but as it was, none of us 
even got ‘wounded. If they had been in 
our place and our men in theirs, they 
would not one of them got back alive, so 
we are going to try them again some other 
night with which we hope for better success. 

hanking you again for your little gift 
and wishing your club a pleasant Fourth 
of July, and the best of success, I remain 
yours, James P. GALLAGHER. 
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Protected by the American anti- 
aircraft guns, the canary 
birds sing all day long. 











1st American Anti-aircraft 
Battalion, France. 

We are on the front and the shooting 
is good. Yesterday we rattled the slats 
of a couple of boche machines that were 
trying to photograph the position of some 
big howitzers in a forest near us. Our 
artillery men and the fifteen French jokers 
who monkey with the searchlights are 
getting along beautifully together. We 
are waiting for the night when we catch a 
boche in the beam of one of our lights and 
then lay into him with high explosives. 
Meanwhile modern history Soeene for me, 
with a day last week when I fired the first 
shot sent from an American anti-aircraft 
battery at a boche plane. 

We have what we call a “distant post” 
for observation purposes. The man in 
charge of it is an Irish sergeant named 
Moran, with a rich brogue. He phoned 
in this morning that a battery of 155 
rifles had moved in during the night and 
that one of their guns was so close to him 
that he thought he would be disturbed 
in his observations. I got in the Ford and 
went out there and found that the French- 
man had a rifle about 40 feet long with its 
muzzle pointing directly at Moran’s hid- 
ing place. It was positively funny! 
Needless to say, I moved that observation 
post. About an hour later they began 
to fire and Moran telephoned in again: 
“Tt’s just as well we moved the post, sorr.” 
It certainly was! 

We are billeted in a town not far from 
our position and the billet is a wonder. 
There are five old houses built around a 
courtyard. The people had to leave 
nearly everything, so we have beds, mat- 
tresses, stoves, two canary birds, two 
kittens, a woolly dog, a mother rabbit 
with six tiny rabs, an old hen with a 
whole flock of chicks, a flower garden, a 
potato patch, and a vegetable garden 
with fine young onions! The place was in 
frightful disorder but now we have it 
thoroughly clean and the boys are as 
happy as clams. The canary birds were 
nearly starved when we arrived but we 
got some seeds out of the garden and fed 
them up. I put in to the quartermaster 
of the Vocnsh army for a pound of bird 
seed and he is still laughing about it. But 
the birds sing all day long. Yesterday an 
old magpie came and killed one of the 
chicks. Sergeant Watkins took a rifle and 
killed the invader. Such are our troubles. 

CapTaIn JAMES LANAGAN. 





Senator Hiram Johnson’s bog Archie 
drops in on a fellow attorney 
from San Francisco. 











After the Tide was Turned. 

The fighting we went through at Cha- 
teau Thierry was pretty strenuous while 
it lasted, although pat oom have missed 
it for any amount. It has been a rather 
sobering influence, however, and there are 
many times when you don’t like to think 
about it. As per usual, I had the luck of 
the devil himself. On one occasion we 


got in a sunken road and they were ham- 
mering us with shrapnel. They got the 
man on my right, the man who was talk- 
ing to me in front, and the man imme- 
diately back of me, and left my precious 
self untouched. Then, while making an 
inspection, I got caught in an open field. 
I was spotted by brother boche wy he 

egged away trying to get me and my 
pe with ditamel We hustled for the 
first cover, which happened to be a rather 
high embankment behind which an anti- 
aircraft battery was located. I dove 
down the bank without any hesitancy at 
all, lit on my belly, waited until I recov- 
ered my breath and then twisted round 
to talk to the officer. It was Jim Lanagan, 
old-time coach of the Stanford football 
squad. I was quite surprised. For the 
rest of the morning we lay there talking 
about the cases we had tried in San Fran- 
cisco with the shells singing a rather un- 
pleasant accompaniment. 

Major ARCHIE JOHNSON. 





“What is life if we do not win this 
Sight?” But he will live and 


we are already winning. 











In a French Hospital. 
Dry your tears and smile, little mother; 
I am alive and being cared for tenderly. 
As I lie here on this army cot with my 
face swathed in bandages, I, too, can 
smile even though it pains my poor gas- 
burned face. They have just told me I 
have a fighting chance to live, that I may 
have again the chance to meet the boche. 
One more blow at the enemy is all I ask, 
not alone to avenge the death of my com- 
rades, not for revenge but for the Cause. 
What is life, little mother, if we do not 
win this fight? If the effects of this mus- 
tard gas prove fatal to me I feel that there 
can be no cause for regret, none save that 
of having died before I was given oppor- 
tunity of wee. bigger and better work for 
my country. If the Great Call comes for 
me, all is well. I shall die happy in the 
thought that I have served in the greatest 
fight of all mankind. This death chamber 
is illuminated by smiles as men leave for 
the other world. God help me to be as 
brave as my comrades if the supreme test 
comes. If death takes me, remember, 
mother, I am to be envied, not pitied. 
Smile, if you can, and thank God you had 

a son to give. 
But the surgeons encourage me to be- 
lieve that I will again be able to lead my 
machine-gun squad into the attack. God 
5 895 that day. My hands itch to touch 
that deadly gun. If God hears my pray- 
ers he will send me back into the battle 
to do my bit for humanity in contesting 
the beasts in gray, forced forward by 
brutal and cowardly officers. Pray every 
night, little mother, that I may be found 

physically fit to fight once more. 
Corporat Frep. L. Truster. 


What a picturesque cross-section of the 
war 1s revealed by the letters from America’s 
fighting men! All through these personal 
messages we find the true spirit of our 
forces: supreme confidence in the final out- 
come. The boys reflect the war from their own 
angles—gay humor in the face of deadly peril, 
grave comment on the world-task they have 
in hand. How does your boy write? 
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you can put Hanes Heavy 

Winter Weight Elastic 
Knit Underwear next to your 
skin this winter, and feel and 
know that money isn’t 
minted that can get you 
greater comfort, longer wear 
or more genuine underwear 
satisfaction. And Hanes is 
sold at a popular price— 
really and truly remarkable 
value! 


HANES 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 








Greatest winter 
underwear sold 














ANES quality, Hanes work- 
manship and Hanes comfort- 
fitin Heavy Winter Weight Shirts 
and Drawers and Union Suits give 
the most unusual underwear value at a 
popular price! For your own satisfaction, 
compare any Hanes garment and price with 
any underwear on the market. Then you'll 
better appreciate Hanes value to you! 


And, read these wear-comfort features 
closely—guaranteed unbreakable seams; tai- 
lored collarette that snugs up to the neck, pre- 
venting gaps; shape-holding elastic shoulders 
that “give and take;” pearl buttons sewed on 
to stay! Every desirable feature! 


Illustrated above are the Heavy Winter 
Weight Shirts and Drawers, the national 
standard at popular prices. Note the snug- 
fitting, three-button, staunch sateen waist- 


WARNING TO THE TRADE—Any 


garment offered as Hanes isa P, H, HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 


substitute unless it bears the 
“Hanes” label. 








GUARANTEE 
We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee fo return your 
money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 


band. Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union 
Suits are also so unusual, you will be as- 
tounded at the value compared with the 
price! Perfect fit, absolute comfort and long 
service are assured. The Closed Crotch 
stays closed. 





Hanes for the boys! 


Hanes Winter Weight Union Suits for boys 
are the very limit of value—quality, material, 
workmanship and fit. In fact, they are the 
men’s Union Suits in boys’ sizes. Such qual- 
ity has never before been put into a boy’s 
union suit. See that for your- 
self! If your dealer does not 
have Hanes, write us at once! 


This Label on Every Garment 





Buy None Without It 
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An industry that is saving 
millions out of waste 


The development of 
by - products out of 
waste means a saving 
of about one hundred 
and fifty million dol- 
lars annually—a sum 
sufficient to keep New 
York’s six million 
people supplied with 
meat for six months 





HERE was a time when the steer was handled solely 
for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling many 
millions of pounds annually, was thrown away-—a sheer 
waste. 

Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. Over 
250 articles are now contributed by the steer to human 
needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is saved for 


human food. 
= * * * 


At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 
about $125 for the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 

This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal—a sav- 
ing which, when multiplied by the total number of cattle 
dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars yearly, and 
this saving results in higher cattle prices and lower meat 
prices. 

If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving 
would amount to ab>ut one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars annually. 

* * * 

The real development of by-products came with the de- 

velopment of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, by 
exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It has 
been a big job and has called for big methods—a job far 
beyond the resources of the old, unorganized system of 
local meat dressing. 

Not only are by-products saved but their value has been 
increased through better handling of hides, fats, and other 
edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this de- 
velopment. It is an achievement of thrift—an achievement 
that has made possible today lower meat prices to the con- 
sumer and higher prices to the producer of cattle. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned 
by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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In the American sectors in France, in nearly every one 
of the Army Training (amps in this country, as well as 
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